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THREE PASSIONS. 


BY THE 


Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,”” “ Evander,” §c., &c. 
——_»——— 
CHAPTER IX. 
Jos.: I dare not think thee guilty of dishonour. 
Wer.: Dishonour ! 
Jos.: I have said it. 
Wer.: Let us hence: 
Let us to our chamber. 
Jos.: Yet one question— 
What hast thou done ? Werner. 
_ On the day following the events related in the 
last chapter there was a report in Deal that Mr. 
Cecil Ives and his cousin, Sir Harry Daubarn, had 
gone out in the steam launch, “ Ariel,” belonging to 
the former, and that a collision had occurred be- 
tween the steamer and a fishing-boat, the latter 
taving been cut in half and sent to the bottom, 
while one of its occupants, Walter Tottenham, was 
drowned ; the other, Dalton, being luckily saved. 
This account, though varying according to the 
fancy of the narrator, was substantially the same 
in all cases. That Walter was drowned no one 
doubted, and the “Clock House” was literally 
crammed all day long by persons eager to hear the 
etails of the accident from the pilot’s own lips. 
He entirely exculpated Mr. Ives from blame, and 
stated that Walter taken a wrong course. His 
Stief for the loss of his young friend, as he called 
1, was painful to witness,and every one gave him 
credit for possessing a most sensitive heart, which 
beat with generosity beneath his rugged exterior. 
There Was one person in the town who heard this 
nape with bated breath and an indescribable thrill, 
or she knew that the terrible words of Mr. Ives 
been fulfilled, and that she was indeed a widow 
~her married life had been so short as to resemble a 
h m. Scarcely had she passed an hour in her 
usband’s company and Anthony came to tell her 
that he was dead. 
Every search was made for the body of the un- 
PPy young man, but without avail; no trace was 
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found, and it was supposed that it had been carried 
out to sea. The boundless ocean—that ocean he had 
loved so well—was his grave. Grace was pleased 
that the sea would not give up its victim, as she 
was thus saved the painful necessity of attending 
his funeral. . 

She waited with impatience all the morning for 
the visit which she knew Cecil Ives would pay her. 
If Walter had been less scrupulous he would have 
been alive then. Cecil had not hesitated to commit 
a crime, and his reward was the hand of Grace and 
= chance of obtaining the thousands of Solomon 

ulse. 

The afternoon came, and Grace paced a shaded 
walk in her little garden, impatiently expecting the 
man whom she had, with fiendish cruelty and cun- 
ning, made her dupe and her tool. 

In the shop her mother was busy in attending to 
her customers, selling small articles and stamping 
— to be ready for the carrier when he called for 
them. 

Grace was feverishly anxious ; she knew that she 
was the accomplice in a detestable crime, of the 
facts attending which she wanted to be enlightened. 
Dalton she had seen in the early part of the morn- 
ing, for a minute only, and he had whispered in her 
ear, “ He is dead!” and that was all. 

As she stood in the shop, pretending to be busy 
behind the counter, she heard the gossips of the 
place drop in to make some small purchases and re- 
tail their news to Mrs. Ebury. It was there she 
gleaned meagre particulars respecting the tragedy 
at sea; but of foul play no one had any suspicion. 

At length the garden-gate opened, and Mr. Ives 
appeared. Grace retreated into the summer-house, 
where she would be free from interruption or obser- 
vation from the windows of the adjacent houses, 
and Cecil followed her. Since their last interview 
it was for her to command and for him to obey. 

‘Tell me all,” she said, speaking in a hoarse 
voice, and repulsing him with her hand as he ap- 
proached to kiss her. 

He looked apprehensively around him, and, in a 
low tone, informed her of all that had happened, 
adding as he concluded his recital : 
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“Tt was Harry’s hand that struck him down, not 
mine, though the plot originated with me and 
Dalton. I have not the man’s blood on my hands.’’ 

* Tt matters little how or by whom the deed was 
done,” replied Grace ; “‘all I want to be sure of is 
that there is no chance or possibility of his return- 
ing, as he did on the first occasion when his life was 
attempted.” 

“J will answer for that,’ rejoined Cecil, with a 
grim smile. 

“Then, taking the fact as accomplished, let us 
quit a disagreeable subject for ever and talk over 
our future prospects,” said Grace, in a decided tone. 

“ With all my heart,’ he exclaimed. 

“T fear, Cecil,” she continued, “that you will 
think mea terrible woman of business, and not so 
loveable as when you first looked upon me with the 
eyes of love; but this is a time for action. We must 
not be idle, for inactivity at this crisis may lose us 

“ That is true, and it being my turn to speak let 
me ask you when you will make me the happiest of 
men ; tell me, dearest Grace, when I may call you 
mine.” 

His voice trembled with emotion, and it was evi- 
dent that all his old affection for her, which had lain 
dormant for nearly two years, had cropped up to the 
surface again and come out like a vigorous flower in 
full bloom. 

They were sitting side by side in the arbour, con- 
cealed from view by the climbing eglantine and the 
fragrant honeysuckle. He had grasped her soft 
white hand, which he pressed tenderly between his 
own manly palms, lodling up lovingly in her face 
meanwhile. 

** We will go to London to-morrow, you, I, and 
Dalton, and be married before a registrar, which is, I 

have heard, an expeditious process,” rejoined Grace. 
‘If we remain here our wedding will be the talk of 
the town, so let us goaway.” 

* T am entirely in your hands,” Cecil Ives said; 
“anything you suggest I am perfectly willing to 
agree to.” 

While they were talking they were joined by Dal- 
ton, and a long conversation ensued, the result of 
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which was that all three should go to the metropolis, 
concealing their destination from every one, even 
Mrs. Ebury, to whom Grace was to write when the 
marriage had taken place. : 

In spite of an instinctive delicacy which had 
hitherto kept him silent on the subject, Mr. Ives 
could not refrain from alluding to the order to 
receive Solomon Tulse’s money which Walter had 
given Grace in such a confiding manner, which trust 
she, traitress that she was, had so infamously be- 
trayed, instead of holding it saered as she should 
have done. 

Dalton being present, she did not hesitate to show 
her lover the order, which satisfied him as to its 
existence, and he did not doubt its genuineness ; but 
Grace declared that she would make no effort to go 
and claim the money until the marriage had first 
been solemnized. 

Of course the hope of possessing so large a for- 
tune was the main inducement for Cecil Ives to 
marry Grace, and both she and the pilot knew this 
very well, but he exclaimed : 

“*T will not oppose you in anything, my darling, 
because I do not wish to marry you for the sake of 
the money. If that did not exist, I have a handsome 
income of my own, which is quite sufficient to enable 
us to live in comfort, if not in splendour. Come 
what may, you shall not say I am mercenary.” 

Grace smiled. 

“A pretty woman, Cecil,” she rejoined, “is never 
the worse for a good dowry, and a large fortune has 
often made the ugliest obtain a husband when she 
would have died an old maid had she been penniless. 
This is no reflection upon you, however, and you 
must forgive me for talking of the fortune, 
where the treasure is there will the heart be also.” 

The journey to London was undertaken as a¥- 
ranged, the little party of three i 


hotel, Grace representing Dalton as her f: and 


at an 

Mr. Ives as the gentleman to whom she was engaged 
to be married. 

A certain residence in town was necessary before 

the marriage could take place at the registrat’s 


office, and this term was spent in seeking amuse-' 


ment. 

* Grace had not been to London before; she was 
consequently moving in a new world as it were. 
Everything was new, and everything had thecharm 
of novelty, which to a woman is intensely capti- 
vating. 

A new place, a new face, a new bonnet or dress, 
will render most women happy. So it was with 
Grace. 
London were exhausted in the daytime, while the 
evening brought with it the hour at which the 
theatres opened, and not one day or evening did she 
spend quietly at her hotel. 

At length they were married. 

Grace Ebury became Cecil Ives’s wife according 
to the law of the land. Callous as she was she 
could not help thinking of the only former occasion 
on which she had heard the solemn words of the 
ritual. Then Walter was standing by her side, gaz- 
ing upon her lovingly. Now Mr. Ives looked upon 
her with admiration rather than with love, and she 
had the painful consciousness that there was an in- 
terested motive in what he was doing. 

“Now, darling, you are mine for ever,’’ whis- 
pered Cecil as he led her from the registrar’s office 
in which the ceremony had taken place. 

** Now for the fortune which I bring you, and for 
which you have married me, Cecil Ives,” she an- 
swered, in a hard, cold voice, so different from 
that of a young, tender-hearted, and blushing 
— ‘* Now for the hidden thousands of Solomon 
Tulse.” 

He smiled faintly, and his cheek brightened with 
a flush of pleasure and expectation, somewhat simi- 
lar to that which illumined her own ordinarily pale 
face. 

They got into a hired brougham and drove, as had 
been arranged previously, to the office in which was 
to be found the secretary of the company in whose 
funds Solomon Tulse had years before invested the 
money he had with much labour and foresight 
amassed in India. Heaven alone knew how hard he 
had worked in his young days to accumulate the 
thousands which it was, after his death, the highest 
object of Grace’s ambition to obtain—heaven alone 
knew how he had sinned, and how he had oppressed 
the poor natives of the burning East, when he bought 
himself into a position of power, trust, and emolu- 
ment in order to scrape together his thousands, 

Leaning back upon the dingy cushions of the car- 
riage, Grace looked up into her husband’s face. 
Dalton was on the box with the coachman, and con- 
scious only of the success of his scheme so far. 
They—the conspirators, the murderers of Walter— 
were on their way to claim the reward of their vil- 


‘““We are man and wife now, Cecil,” Grace ex- 
claimed, adding, with a wild laugh: “ Are you not 
proud of the alliance you have made? You ought 
to be, for 1 am an heiress.’’ 


“Tam very happy when I think that you have 


The various public buildings and sights of 





called imto existence and given new life to the feel- 
ing of leve with which you first inspired me two 
years ago,” replied Cecil Ives, “ andif-you were the 
poorest of the poor I could only love you as I do 
now.” 

“That is hypocrisy, Cecil—you know it is,’ re- 
joined Grace. ‘Our union was a mere commercial 
transaction. You bought me as simply and purely 
as an article ig bought and sold over the counter of 
ashop. If you love me, so much the worse for you. 
T loved you once, but your insults killed that pas- 
sion long ago, and every time your lips meet mine 
in a kiss I shall think of the time when I pined for 
your kindness and would have given worlds for one 
syllable of affection. That’s past and gone. In 
me you have the heartless woman of the world, 
yet not heartless, for in my heart I shrine the trea- 
sure which we are going to enjoy together in our 
several ways. My soul trembles with a wild joy, 
for I shall a queen of society, You are a gen- 
tleman of familyand position, and as your wife lam 
admissable anywhere, even in the highest circles. 
I will be presented at Court; ladies of rank shall 
envy me my diamonds, the beauty of my dress, and 
the splendour of my carriage; all London and Paris 
shall ring with my name; I will lead the fashion— 
yes, where I go the flower of the English aristocracy 
shall be pleased to follow like a flock of sheep !” 

She became quite eloquent while she spoke, and 
Cecil regarded her wonderingly, as she had not 
deigned before to open her mind to him to sugh an 
extent as she had then done. 

“ Will the achievement of all that you have been 
describing make you happy ?’’ he asked. ; 

“Oh, yes. It is the passion of my life,” she an- 


“T had dreamt of something very sf 
Cecil Ives said, with a sigh. “A house im the 
country, a life of comparative seclusion, whete we 
might live for one another and not for the sogiety 
you admire so much.” 2h 

“No,” answered Grace, with a shakelof the h 
“I was never made to live like a love-Dird in 


carriage stopped in the centre of the 
cit Crowd of men wer —Rlee tse 


ing to and fro, with their own 
thoughts and their pations. 

o one would have thought frony their appearance 
or attire that the plainly dressed lady and gentle- 
man who stepped out of the brougham had 
been married not an hour before. There was not 
en eae white favour to indicate that 
anything of the sort had taken place, and the black 
silk dress which Grace had on was one she had worn 
at Deal during part of the spring and all the sum- 
mer, until critical eyes would have pronounced it 
shabby. Both of them had an essentially business- 
like air, and it was clear that they had not come into 
the City for pleasare. 

Dalton opened the door of the bronugham and 
handed Grace out, watching her go up the steps of 
the old house by the side of her husband, whose 
arm she disdained to take. She had the heart of a 
lion and was strong enough. The passage was 
dark, and it was nearly half a minute before her 
eyes, dazzled by the blaze of the mid-day sun, could 
accustom themselves to the dim light of the hall 
and corridors of the old house. Seeing ‘‘ Secretary’s 
Office’ written over a door, in paint which had 
once been white, her heart gave a bound, and she 
pushed the door open. Cecil followed her.as if he 
had no will of his own, and was obliged to acknow- 
ledge her as the guiding spirit which in reality she 
was. 





CHAPTER Xx. 
Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macbeth. 

Frnpine herself in a room where several clerks 
were writing, Grace addressed herself to one and 
made certain inquiries, which brought her the in- 
formation that the secretary of the. company was 
ata and would see her husband nm | her- 
self, 

The secretary sat at a table in a plainly furnished 
room, with piles of books and papers before him ; 
on the walls were maps of India, and bookcases 
filled with volumes relating to that distant land so 
fertile. in romance. 

He was a little gray-headed man, probably sixty 
years of age, whose tanned complexion and dry, 
wrinkled face showed that he had been exposed to 
the force of an Asiatic sun. 

“In what way can I serve you, madam?” inquired 
this gentleman, rising, and politely placing a chair 
at her disposal. 

‘“* Mr. Ives, my husband,” she answered, “is a re- 
lation of a gentleman lately deceased who resided at 
Sea View, near Deal. Pardon meif I am somewhat 
prolix, but I must enter into detail in order to make 
myself understood. The gentleman of whom I speak 
was named Solomon Tulse, and he hadin years gone 
by been a large holder of your stock.” . — - 


| to this time had beem a sile 





* He was soathis death,” said the secretary, who, 
at the mention.of a familiar name, seemed to take 
— in his visitors which he had not exhibited 

efore. 

“You have heard of the melancholy event,” ob. 
served Grace, with an inward tremor for which she 
could not account. 

“T was duly advised of it,” was the answer. 

“ Well, to go on with my story,” continued Grace, 
“Mr. Tulse has made my husband his heir—that is 
to say, he has given him an order upon you which 
entitles him to receive the money you have in your 
hands, the exact amount of which I should like to 
know if I am not troubling you too much.” 

The secretary opened a heavy, vellum-covered 
book, held together by iron clasps, with a lock and 
a little key in the centre. This was full of figures, 
and, consulting a particular page, he said : 

“ The amount now standing in the name of Solo. 
man Tulse is no less than four hundred and ninety. 
seven thousand some odd pounds, which is very 
little short of half a million of money.” 

J ied Grace. ‘‘ Now I will show 
hg ction aes — 
took a purse from et, and, opening it, 
fish. Walter had ‘confided ts 
her care, apresd it out om the table before her, and 
that, in spite of her admirable self- 
command, trembled with uncontrollable emotion : 

“* Pay to the bearer at sightall the money stand. 
i t, of stock 
East India 
the igned: Solomon 
formal, I believe,’ she 
said when she | pm 

“ And you bave no @bjection to pay upon it?” 

“ele een, Sapo of alarm, allied to 
ina » alli 

her face became a@ white as a sheet, 

and her limbs trembled as if she were suddenly 

« 


stricken with the ‘ 
Her agitation bo omee L Cecil Ives, who up 
though deeply inte- 


“You cannot dispute the validity of that docu. 

ment, sir!”’ he exclaimed, feeling it incumbent upon 
him to say 7 : 
“T have no wish or intention te do anything of 
the sort, Mr. Ives,” ied the secretary. “I was 
about to explain when your lady inter- 
rupted me. The is perfectly valid, but, unfor- 
tunately, I am unable to give you the money.” 

At this announcement the mortification, disap- 
pointment, and mage of Grace culminated. She 
could not speak ; all dhe conld do was to sit still and 
glare savagely at the seeretary while she clenched 
her fists, driving her nails into the soft flesh of 
her hands, unconscious of the pain she was involun- 
tarily inflicting on herself. 

** Your reason ?’’ demanded Cecil Ives. 

“On the evening before his death Mr. Solomon 
Tulse wrote to me, the letter being brought by a lad 
who said his name was Chickton, and was em- 
ployed at Sea View. I daresay you know him——” 

“ Yes, goon!” replied Cecil, Loovedty. 

“ Mr. Tulse in his letter gave me strict instruc- 
tions not to pay the order which you have brought 
with you until the lapse of ten years.” 

‘* Ten years !’’ echoed Grace, in a sepulchral tone. 

“That is the period he fixed, and he further said 
that he had signed two orders for the payment of 
the money, one having gone out to India, being 
dated prior to the one in England, and he enjoined 
me only to pay on the production of both orders 
simultaneously in ten years’ time. Have I made my- 
self intelligible ?” 

He looked from one to the other to see the effect 
of his speech. Mr. Ives was prostrated, but Grace, 
being made of sterner metal, was able to recover 
herself, though her heart was devoured with rage- 

“The arrangement is very extraordinary! ' she 
exclaimed, “and I cannot imagine Mr. ‘Tulse’s rea- 
son for acting in so singular manner. You, how- 
ever, have only to obey your instructions, and we 
must wait for the promised inheritance.” 

“T cannot advise you, madam. You are the best 
judge of the course of conduct which you ought to 
pursue under the circumstances,” replied the secre- 
tary, coldly. F 

“ Have you the letter in which-Mr. Tulse’s latest 
commands were brought to you?” she ingu 
“and, if so, will you allow me to look at it? zs 

“Tam sorry I cannot comply with your request, 
he answered. “ Itis contrary to our custom to ¢x- 
pose important documents, though your solicitor 
shall have every facility for investigation, if he 
will call upon me. The facts are as I have 


honour to state to you. In ten years’ time any pet 
son presenting the two orders at this office will ~ 
ceive the half-million of money with the accumulate 
interest, either from me or my successor, sho 
not be alive.” 

“ Any person ?”” 

“Certainly, We pay upon the orders, not accord: 
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i he appearance or the station in life of the 
ne 7 ot for payment. Those orders are like 
person apply - I 

a cheque ona bank. Is there anything else I can 
do for you?” 

“Nothing; allow me to thank you for your 
courtesy. 1 will send my solicitor as you suggest ; 
his visit will be merely formal, but if in as well to 
have every matter of business conducted with strict 
regularity.” 

“ Certainly.” 

The secretary bowed, and opened the door for 
them to pass out, which they did at once. The 
clerks in the outer office looked wonderingly at the 
pale and haggard woman who hung upon her hus- 
band’s arm with a convulsive tremulousness, her 
fortitude giving way now that all was over and she 
could fully realize the foree of the crushing blow 
she had received. It was scarcely credible that she 
could have become so changed in those few fleeting 
minutes. She had entered the office full of hope 
and confidence, she left it broken down and crushed 
to the earth. 

No word was spoken by either of them as they 
retraced their steps to the hired carriage, at the 
doorof which Dalton was standing. Grace required 
to be lifted in. 

“ Whatis the matter ?” inquired Dalton, terrified. 

“Tell the man to drive to our hotel; got inside 
with us, and you shall hear all,”’ answered Cecil. 

Dalton did as he was ordered. 

“Now, what is it?’ cried he, eagerly. ‘ Not 
the money ? ‘There’s nothing wrong—no hitch—for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t say there’s any hitch about 
the money !”” 

“There is though,-my friend,” answered Cecil 
[ves, and he explained what had passed between 
them and the seoretary. 

“ What's to be done ?” exclaimed Dalton, as crest- 
fallen as either of his confederates. “‘ Grace! why 
don't you speak ?”” 

“ Oh, don’t talk to me now,” she answered ; “ my 
head swims. I shall go mad if Iam worried. Let 
me get home—let me have peace, then I can think 
and I will tell you what’s to be done.” 

She relapsed into her former condition of listless 
apathy. 

“There is but one thing to be done, and that is— 
wait,” remarked Cecil Ives, who was more of a 
philosopher than his wife in those trying moments. 

‘We must bide ourtime. Ten years area long time, 
but even ten years must glide away.” 

“Tt seems to me that old Tulse must have 
fancied Walter was dead when Ponder and Ellis 
caused his fall over the cliff, that.is what made him 
send Chickton to London with the letter; and it is 
my opinion that he' gave the lad money and in- 
structed him to seek for this son in India to whom 
the first order was evidently sent. Our chance of 
getting the money is small indeed.” 

“Is it?” exclaimed Grace, starting and sitting 
upright, with the air of a dead thing galvanized into 
life. “ I swear, by all I hold dear, that I will never 
give up the chase after the treasure—I will work and 
slave to get it till my hair grows gray—I will leave 
no stone unturned—I will halt at no means, however 
infamous. You do not know me if'yon think that I 
willabandon my cherished scheme because I have 
net withacheck. Never, never, never!’ 

She spoke with such emphasis and decision that 
both men regarded her with admiration, but the en- 
ergy she displayed was transitory, it was like the 
flickering of a flame which is on the point of being 
extinguished, and when she ceased Sop the 
light died out of her eyes, her hands fell powerless 
by her side, and she lay huddled up ina corner of the 
carriage like one in a faint. 

“I shall go back to Deal and work for my living 
as I did before,” said Dalton. ‘In ten years’ time 
you may see me in London: Whatever happens, of 
course the secret is safe with me. No one will ever 
know how Walter came to his death, or why he was 
wanted out of the way.” 

“As for me,” remarked Cecil Ives, “ during the 
ten years which have to elapse before thore is any 
chance of Grace’s ambition being gratified I will 
try to make her love me.” 

B. Love you!” repeated Dalton, in ascornful tone ; 
as well might you expect tenderness from a cobra 
or warmth from a stone.”? 
_A hard, cold smile played round the corners of 
Grace’s mouth. She had. heard these words, and 
she approved them. Cecil Ives noticed this chilling 
smile, and his heart fell within him, for he began 
= that he had married one who was pitiless as 
mon, 


CHAPTER Xt. 
Should auld aequaintanece-be forgot 
And never brought to min’ ? 
Should auld acquaintanee be forgot 
days o’ lang syne ! Burns. 

_ Ten years after the visit of Grace and her hus- 
pe to the office in the City, where. such a severe 
“sppointment had awaited them, had, with the ex- 


It was again the joyful summer time. London 
was full, and its weary citizens sought the shaded 
side of the way, so that one side of the busy Strand 
was a deserted while the other was crowded 
with people, who pushed, and elbowed, and jostled 
each other. 

This being the case, it struck the observer as 
remarkable that a tall, handsome man, about five 
or six and twenty years of age, should by choice 
take the hot side of the street and walk uncon- 
cernedly along, as if tle sun of an English summer 
was so trifling a matter as not to be worthy of his 
consideration. 

A man, who looked very much like a servant 
out of place, was lounging, with his hands in 
his pockets, at the top of Arundel Street, that 
side of the Strand being the sunny one, and 
he, red in the face with the heat, was grateful for 
the shelter which a projecting doorway gave him. 
When the young man stopped to look in a shop 
window the lounger caught sight of his face, and was 
apparently struck with a remarkable likeness to 
some one he had known, for he exclaimed : 

“Well, I never did! If the face isn’t as like as 
two peas, only of course he’s bigger.” 

“What's that ‘you say?” cried the young man, 
turning sharply round, and adding, almost immedi- 
ately, “ You are right. I’m bigger, but there is 
enough of what I was left to enable yon to call me 
to mind, for, altered as you’ve become in ten years, 
I can recognize Snarsby, the coachman at Sea 
View.” 

“T knew it was you, I knew it was old Tulse’s 
lad,” cried the lounger, extracting his hands from 
his pockets and seizing both of the other’s, which he 
shook and sqneezed by turns. “They said you 
were dead, but I never believed it. Where have you 
been all this time?” 

“ That’s a long story, which, however, I shall be 
glad to tell you if we can get out of thissun. I 
have only just come back from India, having arrived 
at Southampton last night. The sun is a good 
thing, which it is possible to have too much of.” 

“ Come to my house, it’s only a few doors down,” 
replied Snarsby. “You must know that old Tulse 
left us all a handsome legacy, and it was because 
you did not claim yours that they said you were 
dead. I married Martha, who lived cook at Sea 
View. You remember Martha—of course you do. 
Many a bit of cold meat and a hunch ef bread has 
she given you. You've a right to remember her. 
Well, we went and got married, and, clubbing our 
money together, bought an hotel in this street, 
‘The British and Foreign’ it’s called, and if you 
haven't a fancy for where you’re stopping you may 
as well give us a turn. We're clean, eomfortable, 
and cheap. The three C’s the missus calls it—her 
ideas were always a little above mine. I wanteda 
pablic-house, but she set her face against a public, 
it was low she said, so we went into the hotel line. 
But, I say, what a fine, tall, handsome fellow you've 
turned out, quite a gentleman too—dressed as suc, 
with rings and watch-chain. Let's have another look 
at you.” 

Chickton smiled, and presently they stopped in 
front of a quiet-looking house, the outer door of 
which stood open, leaving a carpeted space leading 
toa green baize door, with a fan-light, on which 
was written, in brass letters, ‘‘Snarsby’s British 
and Foreign Hotel, for Families and Gentlemen.” 
The ex-coachman led the way into a cool dining- 
room, in which were several tables, covered with 
snowy white table-cloths, at some of which cus- 
tomers were dining, two waiters in irreproachable 
white ties attending to their wants. 

“Come and sit down here, my boy,’’ exclaimed 
Snarsby, indicating a quiet corner. ‘The missus 
is cooking and mustn’t be disturbed. You remem- 
ber what Martha Palliser’s temper was when put 
out—well, Martha Snarsby’s no better.” 

He looked round fartively, as if he feared that 
some mischievous wind would carry his words down 
the shaft which communicated with the kitchen, 
in the event of which happening he would not have 
been surprised to see his wife coming up this par- 
ticular shaft instead of the plates and dishes. 

A bottle of claret and some ice were brought by a 
waiter, and Chickton, having quenched his thirst, 
said: 


** My story is simply this: Mr. Tulse had invested 
a large sum of money, of which no mention was 
made in his will. This sum ho designed for his son, 
who was born in India, and of whom we had never 
heard. He wrote an order for this son to get the 
money, and sent it ont to India, having forgiven 
Syed—that is his name—for offending him years 
ago. He then wrote a second order, which he gave 
to Walter Tottenham (as we used to call him), and 
commissioned him to seek out Syed and tell him of 
his good fortune, so as to make doubly sure.” 

“ Poor Walter!’ ejaculated. Snarsby. 

Why do you say that? Is he not-—’”’ 
“Dead, sir, dead!’ rejoined the ex-coachman, 
with a melancholy shake of the head. ‘‘ He was out 
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steam launch, the “ Ariel,” ran them down. Walter 
was drowned, and the pilot saved. That was the 
very day of Mr. Tulse’s death.” 

“So he’s really dead!” exclaimed Chickton, in a 
tone of commiseration. “The second attempt was 
successful ; the first one—which you knew nothing 
of—failed, though its failure was not owing to any 
want of determination on the part of Ponder and 
Ellis. I heard of his miraculous escape from a sailor, 
who saw him in the morning. Well, I was telling 
you about the orders. There is no doubt that Walter 
was killed for the possession of the one which he 
had had entrusted to him, and Mr: Tulse thought, 
the night I went away to London, that it would be 
wise to tell the secretary of the company where the 
money is not to pay for ten years, and then only on 
presentation of both orders together.” 

“Capital!’’ exclaimed Snarsby, rubbing his 
hands, “I can see now why Mr. Ives married Grace 
Ebury. It came out through her mother talking 
that she had been married to Walter in Jersey. 
From him she got the order of which you speak, and 
Cecil Ives married her for the money.” 

“Oh! that’s news!” observed Chickton. ‘ Those 
are the people to fear. That they have given up all 
idea of getting the money I do not believe fora 
moment, but, while I live and have my wits about 
me, they shall not have a penny.” 

“That's right; I like your spirit!” exclaimed 
Snarsby, “ but you have not told me about the son.” 

“I went to India in search of him, hearing at 
Calcutta that he had left that city to goto England 
a month previously, and Mr. Tulse’s letter was at 
his late house, rd took it, and, as it contained the 
first order, that important document is now in my 
possession. Syed was a married man. The ship, 
which contained his wife, his son—aged eleven years 
—and himself was wrecked. The wife and child 
were saved, and landed at Southampton. That I 
know, but I have lost all trace of them. The father 
might have been thrown on the African coast ; that 
is a matter of conjecture. At all events, I am trying 
to find, not the son, but the grandson of Solomon 
Tulse, our old master.”’ 

“Tf you succeed will he get the money ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Our arrangement about the two 
orders was to prevent the enemy obtaining the 
treasure, but the company have promised to pay 
the order I hold if I can produce either the son or 
the grandson of Solomon Tulse, they being alone en- 
titled to it.” 

“‘I wish you every success, I am sure!” said 
Snarsby, “and, if there is anything I can do for you, 
name it, and it is as good as done. You shall stay 
in the house, and pay no rent, and——”’ 

“Thank you for your kindness,’’ Chickton an- 
swered, with a smile; ‘‘ fortune has smiled on m 
efforts, and Iam now tolerably well off. When in Cal- 
cutta I entered a merchant’s office, worked hard, 
and when my employer retired from business he 
gave mea handsome sum of money, with which I 
speculated on my own account. I have left a flou- 
rishing business in India to look after Solomon 
Tulse’s grandchild, because I swore to him—dying 
as he was—that none but his own flesh and blood 
should have the inheritance.” : 
“You will find the grandchild,’ said Snarsby, 
who was of a sanguine temperament; “ I feel sure 
of it! Have some more wine—it’s quite like old 
times to sit chatting like this.” 

“Nothing more, thank you. I must go to my 
agents in the City, and by sunset I will arrive with 
my luggage, family, and attendant.” 

“* Family ?” remarked Snarsby ; “ you don’t mean 
to say you are married and have a family ?”’ 

“ There is no reason why such a thing should not 
be an actual fact, but I am not a married man, 
though I have adopted—under peculiar circum- 
stances, which you shall some day hear—the pret- 
tiest darling you ever saw. Amine is my pet; you 
shall make the young lady’s acquaintance, when I 
am sure you will be as fond of heras Iam. My at- 
tendant is a tall, strapping fellow from Upper India 
—a Sikh. I saved his life, and he is devoted to me. 
I know he would give his own for me at any moment 
if 1 demanded it. His name is Chowdar ; he is body- 
guard, and the chief business of his existence is to 
wait upon Amine, on whom he dotes as much as I. 
You see you will have to give us an extensive suite 
of apartments.” 

‘““We can do it, sir!—the resources of the es- 
tablishment are not limited; we shall make you 
comfortable, and I hope the freedom with which I 
have spoken to you has given you no offence,”’ said 
Snarsby. 

“Certainly not. Whatever respect my position in 
India entitles mo to, with you I am always the 
stable-lad at Sea View, who used to ride the mule 
into Deal for the letters, and help you groom the 
horses,”’ answered Chickton, kindly, 

They shook hands once more, and Chickton de- 
parted, leaving the ex-coachman wiping a tear out 
of his eye, and saying to himself : 

“He’s come back to find out the heir to the 
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ho’ll never Jet the Ives lot get the treasure. The 
blessing of Heaven will go with him! He’s just the 
man for the work, and I can tell that he will not 
rest until he has fulfilled the vow he made to Solo- 
mon Tulse when the old man was dying.” 


(To be continued.) 








DISSOLVING THE OLD FIRM. 





“ THERE goes a fine catch for some girl. I wonder 
he has remained a widower so long. It is over three 
years since his wife’s death.. Dear me! I should 
think his must be a very lonesome life.” 

‘* Now, Jane Austin, it is not a bit of use for you 
to sit at that window and watch Captuin Arden as 
he passes. He will never marry you, or any other 
woman. His life is devoted to his daughter. And, 
as to being lonesome, I expect for the little time he is 
on shore he’ll find enough to employ his mind and 
time. So you need not feel a bit uneasy about that,”’ 
returned a sister spinster, who, at one time, had 
spent many hours watching the handsome captain, 
but long since had adopted the prevailing opinion 
that Captain Arden would never marry again, he 
never having been known to spend an hour ina 
woman’s society since his wife’s death. 

A few moments after the above conversation 
Captain Arden entered the reception room of a 
young ladies’ seminary. Scarcely had he seated him- 
self when his neck was encircled by fond, clinging 
arms, and a Sweet, childish face pressed close to his. 
After returning his darling’s caresses Captain 
Arden looked earnestly for a moment into her beau- 
tiful eyes, then asked, with great anxiety : 

* What is the matter, my love? Something is 
troubling you, I see. Why are your eyes not danc- 
ing as usual, and why is the music all gone from 
your voice? Come, tell papa what is the reason.”’ 

** Oh, papa, you love me better than anybody in 
the world, do you not ?”’ the child sobbed. 

** Indeed I do, my own.” 

“Oh, papa, papa, but will you always do so?” 

“ Why, Flory, little girl, what do you mean ?” her 


father asked, amazed by her agitation. 
“Oh, you do not say you always will. And it is 
true what the girls all tell me. You will find some- 


body else to love. Oh, you eruel papa! you will 
airy somebody some ot these days ; then your poor 
ittle Flory will only have a little mite of your 
heart.”’ 

** You silly little love to let these girls tease you 
30. Come, we will make a solemn compact, Flory. 
Now give me your hand, and look right into my 
eyes. Now lI promise never to wed any woman, or 
to seek to win the love of any, as long as my 
daughter remains true to her father. While you 
are with me, giving me your entire love, I ask for 
nothing more. We will live for each other, Flory. 
What say you? Will you promise this too?” 

*Gladly, gladly, papa,’’ Flory answered, with 
another fond embrace. 

‘Lhen, with a doubtful look, she asked : 

** But, papa, you only mean that I must not care for 
any man save you? ‘hat is it, is it not ?”’—a bright 
flush mounting to her fair brow ; “* because, papa, 
I do love Ada Foster dearly. She was one of my 
schoolmates last year; now she is one of our 
teachers. I love her very much, particularly now 
that her father isdead. ‘lhat is why she stays here 
to teach. She is an orphan, papa, and so sweet ; and 
she is so good and wise too! older than I—by nearly 


five years—and—— 

‘“* Very well, Flory, you can love your friend Ada 
as much as you choose; but do not let me hear of 
any other love. And this voyage I shall make to 
sea will be the last, my child. By the time I get 
back, two years hence, you will be old enough to 
preside over our home; then we will be separated 
no more. So you must learn all you can, little one, 
against that happy time. Now rest easy about your 
sonege heart. It will never wander from his dar- 
ing. 

Flory was very beautiful, and numberless brothers 
and cousins of her companions cast admiring eyes, 
and sought to win some sign of favour from her. 
But all to no avail. So when the two years had 
passed by, and Captain Arden returned to his child, 
both, after an inquiring glance into each other’s eyes, 
were fully satisfied that no other love had ontered 
the heart of either. 

A year passed by and nothing happened to mar 
Captain Arden’s or Flory’s happiness. At the end 
ct that time a young man came, bringing a letter of 
introduction from his father, one of Captain Arden’s 
v.arest friends. This young man was not only wel- 
comed with great cordiality, but Captain Arden in- 
sisted that during his stay in the town he should 
become his guest. 

Thus it was that Fred Fulton was thrown into the 
constant society of Flory, who had all her life had a 
passion for black eyes and raven locks. 

_And there was Fred, just such a hero as all blonde 
girls are sure to dream about. Then he had such 
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a touching, taking sadness with him that went 
straight to Flory’s kind, sympathetic little heart. 
But, to do her justice, it must be told that she 
fought bravely against the spirit that came stealing 
over her, and really either would have kept herself 
away from him or sent Fred off home had not the 
duties of hostess peevened. 

The next best thing was to get some one else to 
come and help to entertain her guest. 

Ada Foster had, a few weeks previous to Captain 
Arden’s taking his daughter from school, been sent 
for by an aged relative to come and live with her. 
Thus the friends had been separated. 

Often Flory wished that Ada could be with her, 


aying: 
“Then I should not think so much of this dark- 
eyed stranger.” 

Just then Ada’s aunt died, leaving the orphan girl 
in possession of quite a large fortune. 

How Flory rejoiced, not only in her friend’s good 
luck, but more in her freedom. Now she could 
come to her, be again daily her adviser and confi- 
dant. So she wrote to Ada, begging her to come. 
And she came. 

But, alas, for Flory’s thoughts about banishing 
Fred from her heart—daily he grew dearer! And 
now the poor girl upbraided herself for ingratitude 
in thus allowing any stranger to share the heart 
that should belong entirely to such a devoted father 
as hers. 

Fred’s visit was drawing near its close. A few 
days previous to his leaving he found Flory alone, 
and told her his heart’s story. But, poor fel- 
low, his hopes received a very sudden check. Flory 
dismissed hin—solemnly declaring she should never 
marry. 

So Fred went away very miserable; 2 d Flory’s 
bright eyes grew sad, and her merry voice ceased 
its carolling about the house. Her father grew 
very uneasy, and declared she must be ill. So, to 
relieve her father’s anxiety, Flory feigned a hap- 
pier mood. But somehow her efforts were of little 
avail. Captain Arden’s jokes grew less frequent, 
and his merry, ringing laugh was seldom heard. 
Even Flory's winning little ways failed to satisfy 
or make him happy. 

Truly a wondertul change had come over the once 
happy little household. 

‘* What is the matter with Flory ?”” and ** What 
troubles papa ?” were the thoughts which agitated 
the minds of father and daughter. 

Ada Foster was the only wise one of the three. 
She knew well enough what the trouble was with 
the captain, as well as Flory. For how could she 
mistake the devotion of Captain Arden’s manner to 
herself? Many times, when suddenly raising her 
eyes, she had seen his gazing earnes fre admir- 
ingly on her. Then quickly they would seek Flory, 
and, with a sigh and a deprecating look, he would 
understood all about the 
trouble, and resolved to put the minds of her friends 
all right. Their hearts were just as they should be. 
She rejoiced in the discovery she had made, for the 
weeks she had spent in the society of the captain 
had revealed to her such true nobility of character 
that she had grown to think of him with feelings 
which no other man had ever inspired. Yes, Ada 
loved him. She did not try to deceive herself about 
it. So, to save four persons from misery, she re- 
solved to bring Flory to her senses first, and trust 
to chance for the captain following in the same 
course. 

One evening, when out fora drive, an opportunity 
was presented for Ada to *‘ open Flory’s eyes,” as 
she said to herself. 

‘They were nearing a fine old mansion, to which 
Flory pointed and said : 

“What a grand old place that is! How I should 
like to own it” 

“TI think it a very gloomy-looking place, and 
yg like a home of more cheerful aspect,’’ replied 

a. 

“ Well, ithas a very gloomy look. But then there 
are strange folks living in it—only an old bachelor 
and old maid. They seldom have visitors, and only 
live for each other. The servants speak of their 
being the saddest couple ever seen,’’ said Flory. 

“1 do not wonder. I’ve heard the story of those 
poor, mistaken folks, both having sacrificed their 
hearts’ best love for the sake of each other, blindly 
thinking they should find happiness, or, if not that, 
content in — what they caliei duty. This un- 
natural way of living never brings either, only years 
of disappointment and ceaseless regrets.” 

’ Oh, Ada! Can it ever become so with papa, 
orl?” 
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him so sad, Oh, how ungrateful I have been! Dear, 
good, noble papa!’’ 

‘No, Flory ; it is not your love for Fred that is 
troubling your father, Iam quite sure. Have you 
never thought that perchance he, as well as you, may 
have taken some one else to share his love ?’’ asked 
Ada, a delicate blush suffusing her face. 

‘*Papa’s heart given to another 
would not break his pledge to me—— 

“No more than you have with him, Flory. But 
you see how it is, little one. We cannot regulate 
the impulses of the heart. Love will wander 
whither it chooses; and I think it is the contest 
against this that is causing all our trouble just 
now.” 

“Our trouble, Ada? Are you unhappy too?” 
asked Flory, looking inquiringly into her friend’s 


No, no; he 


eyes. 

‘“* Only—because of my dearest friends’ unhappi. 
ness.” 

Flory had fixed her eyes very earnestly on her 
friend. She continued to gaze for some minutes, 
then light seemed to dawn upon her. She caught 
Ada’s hands in hers, exclaiming : 

“Oh, I know now! How blind I’ve been! Oh, 
I’m so glad! so very, very glad, Ada! Hush, don’t 
say another word! We shall all be so happy now!” 

i. Stop, you madcap! What do you know?” asked 
Ada. 

“That I’m going to have James turn his horses’ 
heads towards home. I want to put my arms 
around papa’s neck, tell him my secret, and win 
his——” 

“ And betray another's, Flory ?”’ 

“No, no. I’ve grown very wise at last. You 
darling Ada!” ; 

A very little while after Captain Arden sat in his 
library, looking anything but happy. A sigh had 
scarcely escaped his lips when his neck was en- 
circled by Flory’s arms. And she asked, with a 
comical little smile : : 

“ Papa, what is the reason you and I are not just 
as happy as we used to be?” 

He drew her within his arms, and said : 

“ You are sure we are not, my darling ?’’ 

* Perfectly so, papa.” 

“ What can I do to make you so, my child ?” he 
asked. ; 

“ By being so yourself, papa.” 

He shook his head, and was about to reply, when, 
burying her bright head in his bosom, she murmured 
ow : 

“‘ Papa, do we not both of us want to dissolve the 
compact we made years ago f”’ 

“ My darling, what can you mean ?”’ 

“Ob, papa, you know! Do not you andI want 
to take in new partners ?” she said, breaking into 
merry laugh, which was finished in a shower of 
happy tears. J 

As if by magic, the clouds were banished from his 
brow, and the happy, genial-looking man of a year 
before said : 


“ So this little truant heart has taken another in 
to crowd me out, “-, 
** No, no, papa. I love you none the less because 
I’ve learned to love—well, just as you love some- 
body else.” 
La = a wise little woman you have grown to be, 

‘0! ” 

‘Yes, papa; I know now that you and I will love 
each other all the dearer by dissolving the old agree- 
ment and entering into another, where no sacrifices 
will be required.” 

“* Who is my rival, little one ?’’ it 

A whisper close to her father’s ear, with a smiling 
approval from him, then, with a very grave look, 
she said: 

** Ada leaves us next week, papa.” 4 

“No, Flory. Can you let her go?’’ he asked, the 
sad look coming back. d 

“Yes, papa; if you will make her promise to 
come back and remain for ever!” Flory answered, 


smiling. ' 

Catching her quickly, and pressing her to his 
heart, Captain Arden went out. Flory heard him 
enter the drawing-room. : 

An hour after he returned, drew her with him to 
Ada’s side, and said, his voice fuil of joyful emotion: 
} “ She has — Flory. . Help me to thank her 

or making us so happy.” 
‘ Flory’s arms were about her, her lips pressed to 
ers. 
That evening @ little messenger was despatched 
to Fred, bearing from Ada just one word, “ Come. 

After a few weeks more the new partners were 

united in a firm compact, which gives assurance of 





“ Flory, I must answer your inquiry by . 
Are om happy now, in the sacrifice you are making ?”’ 

““T may be by-and-bye.”’ answered Flory, trying 
to repress the sigh which would come neve’ e838. 

“1 think not, Flery ; neither are you making your 
father or poor Fred very happy.” 

“ Ada, tell me; what is the matter with papa ? 
Does he suspect my heart has a@ little 
from him? Yes, it is this, 1 know, which makes 





the p t happiness earth can afford. F. 





Enp or War.—What, after all, is the end of most 
wars? Nothing but this—that a number of ony 
gentlemen meet together, in an official room, a0 
sitting round a table covered with cloth, 
quietly arrange all that might just as well have 
been before the war 
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THE SNAPT LINK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” &c., fc. 
—————_>—__——_ 
CHAPTER IX. 
Rest, rest—oh, give me rest and pence; 
The thought of life that ne’er shall cease 
Has something in it like despair, 
A weight I am too weak to bear. 
‘ “Hinpa, good night! It may be for the last 
me.” 
The fair bride elect was passing along the corridor 
to her apartment, on the eve of her wedding-day, 
when this salutation greeted her. 

Turning with a sudden start that decidedly en- 
dangered the lamp she carried, she met the dark, 
gloomy gaze of Rupert de Vere. 

“Oh, Rupert, how you frightened me. I did not 
know you were in the house,” she said, still trem- 
bling from the unexpected vision in the dark loneli- 
ness of thedistant wing, where the ladies’ apartments 
were situated at Rose Mount. 

“I scarcely imagined you would ever bestow a 
thought on such an insignificant circumstance,” he 
replied, bitterly ; ** yetit is a thing of life and death 
to me, Hilda, whatever it is to you.” 

“Dear Rupert, do not talk so wildly, you terrify 
me,” said the girl, turning white as her own light 
robe. “It makes me quite sad to think of your 
being unhappy, but indeed I cannot help it, Rupert. 
And you will soon forget me—I mean, in the way 
that distresses you,” she added, with a bright blush 
restoring the bloom to her cheeks. ‘“ I do wish you 
could like Gertrade, Rupert; you would be so happy, 
and so would Aubrey, and I, and papa too.” 

He grasped her hand till the pressure actually 
pained her, and there was a fierce, ominous glare in 
the eyes that well nigh burned into her face. Then 
he dropped her white fingers with a remorseful sigh. 

“T daresay you mean kindly, Hilda, but it is kind- 
ness that drives a spirit like mine to frenzy. Of 
course it is not your fault that a worthless popinjay 
has stolen your heart by his fair, serpent-like seem- 
ing, and, of course, you cannot help the dark stain 
your father’s malice casts on my mother’s fame. I 
comprehend it all—all, Hilda, and I can bear it as 
8 Stoic ; only do not insult me by disposing of the 
two Pariahs of your household as you would cast 
off pets of whom you are weary, lest it kindles up 
the hot rage I have seared over so carefully.” 

There was such a bitter mockery in his manner 
that Hilda anxiously glanced round, in a strange, 
timid desire for some footstep, some sound that 
might end this painful interview, and the look did 
hot escape the keen observation of her companion. 








[THE BRIDE OF DEATH.] 


“Do not be impatient, Hilda; I will not detain 
you, and it may be the last time your eyes will ever 
be offended by my unwel pr , or your 
peace disturbed by my wrongs. Say farewell, and 
I am gone.” 

‘Farewell? Shall I not see you in the morning ?”’ 
she faltered, shrinking involuntarily from his nearer 
approach. i 

“No; did you expect I could calmly hear you 
speak vows of love to another, see him embrace you 
as his own, and listen to the cuckoo congratulations 
on—my woe! Never! I have lingered, I could not 
tear myself away while you remained still free. I 
was mad enough to hope that the delusion might 
cease. Now all is over, and I shall be far away from 
here before the bells toll the knell, Hilda, the death 
knell to happiness—and—life.”” 

He had taken her-hand once again in his, he cast 
the other arm suddenly round her, and, clasping her 
to his breast, kissed her with a vehemence that 
terrified her, till she could scarcely smother a cry 
that would have fatally exposed the whole wretched 
episode. 

But she restrained the impulse, and, in another 
instant, warned by a light sound of approaching 
footsteps, or the uselessness of farther colloquy, 
Rupert disappeared within a recess that concealed 
a staircase that led from the servants’ room to this 
part of the mansion. 

It was a wing that had been added by the present 
owner, as @ more modern and attractive abode for 
his fair heiress and her cousin than the more 
antique rooms of the old house. 

“Why, Hilda, what on earth is the matter?” 
asked Gertrude as she joined her cousin in the large 
dressing-room, now fairly strewn with jewels and 
robes, and all kinds of bridal attire. ‘‘ You look 
rather as if you had seen a ghost than likea bloom- 
ing bride elect.’’ 

“Gertrude, I have been so frightened ; Rupert 
met me and talked so dreadfully about farewells, 
and death knells, and despair, that I feel as if I were 
going to be buried instead of married to-morrow!” 
gasped the pale and trembling girl thus addressed. 

“You must forgive him; he is desperately 
wretched, but I trust your marriage may convince 
him of the necessity for conquering his passion,” 
said Gertrude, her own lips quivering witha pain far 
keener than Hilda’s trepidation. 

“T should think he might have felt that long 
since. He surely did not suppose Aubrey and I 
were going to jilt each other,” returned Hilda, half 
pettishly. “It is too bad for him to torment me 
like this, just when I ought to be happy, with no- 
thing but all this to think of.” 

She glanced round at the wreath and veil, and 
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the splendid parure which had been presented to 
her as her wedding gift by the bridegroom. 

“Hilda, what makes you so irresistible ?—what 
fairy was at your birth ?” exclaimed Gertrude, with 
a kind of bitter playfulness. ‘ You win hearts 
which are unsought, and you are literally loaded 
with all that any human being could imagino of 
happiness.” 

A sad shade swept like a fleeting summer cloud 
over the brightness of the bride elect’s sweet face. 

“ Did we not learn in our childhood about some 
old cynic who said, ‘Call no man happy till he 
dics’? Perhaps my trouble and grief are all reserved 
for me, Gertrude, when you will be gay and flourish- 
ing. But,” she added, “I really must not go on in 
this fashion or Aubrey will be ashumed of me to- 
morrow. I will send you off and ring for Martin ; 
good night, dearest Gerty. I trust some day to wit- 
ness your happy bridal.” 

She embraced her cousin with a warmth that, in 
spite of her utmost efforts, was but coldly returned 
by the less-favoured child of the ancient line which 
had given them both birth. 

“*T feel sadly nerveless. Do not be surprised if I 
were to pay you a visit in the night, Gertrude,” was 
Hilda’s parting exclamation. “ But I must send 
away such silly fancies, and try to sleep on roses,” 
she added, kissing her hand, and blowing a playful 
kiss to the departing cousin. 

Another hour or two, and all was quict in the man- 
sion of Rose Mount. 

Every one had retired early in anticipation of 
the excitement which awaited them on the morrow, 
and each arrangement had been so diligently com- 
pleted that nothing remained for principals or do- 
mestics to detain them beyond their usual hour of 
rest. 

The grave tones of the massive hall clock had 
sounded one—a full hour since the very faintest ves- 
tige of lights or sounds had disturbed the profound 
silence of the mansion. 

Still a subdued, veiled light shone in one of the 
‘ladies’ apartments,’’ one watcher strained her 
sense of hearing to the very utmost to catch some 
expected sound, and fixed her eyes on the door, 
which had been left slightly ajar so as to prevent 
any noise on turning the lock. 

At length the girl’s anxiety was relieved so far as 
the suspense was concerned. 

A step, so stealthy that she could scarcely trace 
it, even while expecting its approach, came close to 
the door, which was noiselessly pushed open, and a 
man’s tall, slight figure glided like a revenant from 
the grave into the room. 

“ Aubrey—at last,’’ murmured the watchor, rush- 
ing into his extended arms, and nestling to his 
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breast like a tiny bird. “I thought you would never 
come. 

“TI dared not risk it sooner, my princess,’’ he re- 
turned, in the same whispering tones ; “‘ and even 
now it is a terrible risk we are running, Madeline.” 

“None, none,” she said, “ if we be quiet and cau- 
tious. My apartment is divided from Hilda’s by a 
dressing-room and also an empty chamber, and Ger- 
trude’s is quite on the other side. Besides, they were 
fast asleep long sinee.”’ 

She drew her guest towards the fire that still 
burned in the grate, and placed herself on a large 
fauteuil where there was room for her small figure 
to recline as if it were a couch, while he sat down 
on a low ottoman at her feet with a glance of genuine 
and passionate tenderness. 

** How lovely you look, Madeline! You are fifty 
times more charming in that scarlet wrapper, with 
your satin tresses as your sole ornament, than in the 
most splendid toilet you can devise. My jewel! I 
worship you even yet as if you were a fairy em- 
press. ' po never give you up, Madeline; you 
need not fear that, and it 

‘ ” 


tl 

“Hush, hush!” she interrupted, impatiently. “ I 
amimot to be deceived a secomd time, Aubrey. I 
despise myself for this last indulgemee of the vanish- 
ing dream. But Iam no cold English girl to ob- 
scrve proprieties.and love or hate just as is correct 
according to Mrs. Grundy’s will.” 

A silver yet elfin laugh rang lightly on Aubrey’s 
ear, 

“But, my Madeline, my love! you will not de- 
sert me! I cammot live without you,’’ he said. 
“ Hilda is but a eold, icy substitmte for my warm 
Southern——” 

“ Aubrey,” she in 
you to dread what would 
deception? Did never dream of the resent- 
ment of sueh Sou blood as mine ?” 

‘“*T confided in your love. I knew that mine was 
as trne and intense as your own,” he replied, his 
eyes burning with ionate admiration which no 
ordinary charms, however attractive, could have 
kindled in his b/asé breast. 

She was exquisite, that perfect little Titania, with 
her varying flushing face and dainty limbs, and 
proud, passionate ways. A touch of refined, high- 
bred grace shone out in every feature and gesture, 
such as could hardly have been expected from her 
desolate, untrained girlhood. 

“* Madeline, I asked for this last indulgence from 
you on this eve of my sacrifice to hespeak your par- 
don, and confess to you the whole truth. Will you 
listen to me, dearest, and soothe me by your 
pity, your soft touch, your thrilling caress, my dar- 
ling r’”’ 

He drew the tiny hand he held in his to his hot 
cheek, and played with its soft touch, like a youns 
lover who had just learned the truth of his lady’s 
affection. 

Madeline did not draw it away fora moment. Her 
eyes were closed, her lips compressed, and the still- 
disengaged hand almost clenched in the contest 
going on in her heart. ‘Then she freed the im- 
prisoned fingers with an arch and coquettish smile. 

“Tell me what you have to say, if indeed there is 
anything new to disclose. But you forget that Philip 
Dacre, your confidant, related the whole story. I 
suppose you had concocted it well between you.” 

“Madeline, you are enough to drive a man fran- 
tic,” said Aubrey, fiercely. ‘“* Dacre was of necessity 
taken into my confidence. He knew my terrible 
obligations, which endanger safety and freedom and 
my whole future life if I do not free myself from 
them ere long. If you doubt me, read this, Made- 
line, and tell me what remains for me except de- 
spair,”’ 

He handed to her a letter which he drew from his 
vest, and she, with affected carelessness, opened it, 
and perused the contents by that flickering and un- 
certain light. 

They were but brief, and scarcely explained the 
prolonged and perplexed attention which the girl 
bestowed on them as she brushed the hair from her 
brow with her white hand, and gazed with troubled, 
wondering gaze on the graphically penned cha- 
racters. 

“It is strange,” she murmured ; “‘ most strange.” 

“What astonishes my darling ?’’ asked Aubrey, 
placing his hand once more on the paper ‘she still 

e 


may be even now 


“ did it never ecour to 


“Oh, nothing, nothing ; only I fancied I had seen 
the writing before; but that is impossible, of 
course. It is your uncle’s, is it not ?” 

“Yes,” he returned, uneasily; ‘‘and it will 
satisfy you, dearest, of the hopelessness of my case. 
Steeped in debt, and with a relative whose heart is 
harder than that of a Jew, a prison staring me in 
the face, and ruin for my fair Madeline as well as 
myself inevitable. Dearest, what alternative had I 
save this hated marriage ?” 

She did not reply. Her head was averted, her 
ears turned to the door, which still remained ajar. 
“ Did you hear anything ?” she whispered, softly. 


conseqnence of your’ 





He listened fora moment, then shook his head 
impatiently. 

“You are fanciful, dearest; there was no ghost 
even of any sound. Madeline, answer me. Could I 
do otherwise ?”’ 

An ineffable look of scorn swept over her mobile 
face, but ere he had caught its expression no trace 
of the cold contempt remained. 

“No,” she said, “ no; I do not think you could do 
anything else. Is that enough ?”’ 

“No, not quite. Madeline, say that you love me 
still, press your lips on mine, whisper your promise 
still to be mine, to cheer the dreary life before me, 
to cast your spells over the monotonous existence 
with an unloved wife.” 

ain Madeline started ensively. 

“Ambrey, I am certain I heard a groan,” she 
w " 
* heavy sleeper’s “coarse snore,’’ he said, 
impatiently. “You are frightfully nerveless, Made- 
line. But, af you wish to getrid of me, you have but 
to give the reqnired promise and I will leave you. 
Yet it is shortening our brief bliss on theeve of such 


misery,” he added, reproachfully. 
“g ing a pressing danger, you should say,” 
she returned iat but let that ome. Sole waekoe 


ask—my promise to pity and to cheer yon n 
hampered with an inconvenient wife. Is 
not that it, Aubrey ?”’ " oi 

Her manner somewhat. d him, but his 
facile nature ever ‘seimed interpretation most 
agreeable to him, @n@ he answered her with an 
assenting kiss. 

“Then it is yours’ Now go—I am terrified lest 
your visit here a be di . Thevonse- 
quences would-be tee frightfulte us both.” ~~. 

This truth’ was tooobvious to attempt its refata- 
tion, and he’slowly agid reluctantly rose to leave her. 

“Good night, my Seeend, ‘my rare, precious 
ruby,” he murmured m her ear. 

e paused for a brief space, his eyes drinking in, 
as if were, every feature of her Jeveliness, then he 
glided from the room as noiselessly as he had entered. 

Madeline’s sharp senses heard the closing of the 
door behind him, and a deep, heaving sigh convulsed 
her breast. 

** Mercy, mercy on me!” she gasped, tossing her 
arms wildly above her head. ‘* What am I about 
todo? Havel cause for sucha terrible revenge ?” 

She sprang to her feet in a restless agony. ‘Then 
she placed herself in a sitting attitude on the fau- 
teuil, her dark eyes fixed thoughtfully, her small foot 
tossing with a kind of unconscious pain. 

‘* Yes,’’ she murmured, “‘ yes, it must be. This 
is the last weakness I will indulge. Do I love him 
yet—perjured, cowardly, and selfish as he is? Alas! 
woe is me! Ido, I do worship that unworthy idol 
of my girlish heart; but it shall be hurled down, and 
with a crash that shall tear every remaining fibre 
from my soul, to which it clings like a stinging rep- 
tile. Yet, at what cost—what fearful cost to me 
and to her!” 

And the girl closed her eyes in the very exhaus- 
tion of despair after such intense emotion. 

Aubrey glanced cautiously around him after clos- 
ing the door of that forbidden room. 

Perhaps Madeline’s alarm had made him some- 
what apprehensive, for he lingered within the deepest 
shade of the recess ere he ventured to pass along 
the remaining portion of the corridor. 

For a few seconds all was still, and he could dis- 
tinguish no object of alarm in the vague obscurity 
that reigned around. But,as his eyes grew more 
accustomed'to the darkness, he could scarcely re- 
press an exclamation of terror, while a shudder ran 
through his blood. 

There was a figure, white and slender, passing 
along the extremity of the passage, with the rapid 
noiselessness of a wandering ghost. 

It paused before a distant door, and as it laida 
hand on the handle the moonbeams shone out on 
the face it turned towards him—a white, spectral 
face, with eyes that were literally straining from 
their sockets. It was but for a second, yet that one 
glance well nigh froze Aubrey Lestrange’s pulses 
like a glimpse of the Evil One himself. 

He did not even attempt to stirfor some moments. 
Then he crouched down within the recess, and in 
the shadow of its darkness he remained, as it were, 
numbed and still, thongh the brain was fevering 
with agonized thought and fear. Then came silence 
—deep silence—all save one low moan. At length 
Aubrey Lestrange stole from his hiding-place, and, 
ere the chimes had again sounded the third hour 
from midnight, he returned to his room. But there 
were three in that old mansion who never closed 
their eyes on the night that preceded Hilda Mu- 
grave’s bridal morn. 





CHAPTER X; 
Thus the seer with vision clear 
Sees forms appear and disappear 
Tu the perpetual round of change. 
Rosina Fatco had all the restless habits and 
the strange independence of slumber whieh mark 


the more barbarous tribes of the East and th 
South, and it was no uncommon thing for her to 
leave her bed when the night repose of less active 
temperaments had scarcely begun. 

The rustic hut which served her for a shelter 
in that wooded neighbourhood of Rose Mount 
possessed few luxuries to tempt the wanderer to 
any unusual indulgence in its rough structure and 
comfortless rooms, that barely withstood the in. 
clemency of the weather. Still it did appear re. 
markable that the dark-haired daughter of g 
Southern clime should venture into the damp mist 
and the cheerless cold of that winter’s morn, while 
yet the gray, faint light scarcely illumined the pros. 
pect sufliciently for her to discern her path throug), 
the thick dark trees of the extensive woods which 
skirted the domains of Mr. Mugrave. 

Her keen eyes, however, appeared to defy the 
darkness, and to help her to keep one even and un. 
deviating course along the main paths till che 
emerged into the more open read which led to the 
nearest village, now newly raised to the dignity of 
a town, thanks to the railway station that had 
selected it for its position. 

She stopped for @ few minutes, gazing earnestly 
at the distant towersef Rose Mount, then glanced 
around her as if Mg tH some one to encounter 
her in her lonely walk. But no one appeared, till she 
had resumed the firm step which belied her ap- 
pearance of years, and she had taken at least fifty 
yards more towards the mansion, when the sound 
of steps, hurried and irregular, arrested her once 


more. 

She stopped and gazed earnestly in the direction 
whence they came, and in a brief instant the figure 
of a man, with downcast head and irregular step 
that spoke of deep and gloomy thought, came sufli- 


ciently near for her to distinguish his features. 
She for a moment in curious contempla- 


tion of the grave, well-defined features ere she went 
up to her fellow wanderer in the chill morn, and the 
new comer was too deeply engrossed in thought to 
perceive the soundof footsteps that were yet plain 
in the crisp autumn leaves and hardened earth. 

Robina was close to him ere he was aware of her 
proximity. 

‘Good morning, Mr. de Vere,” she said, with 
the air of an.old acquaintance, ‘ You are early 
astir this morning.” 

Rupert turned almost fiercely on her, 

“T do not know you, good woman. [I have no 
wish for impertinent comments from strangers,” he 
said, coldly. 

He continued his course, without vouchsafing 
farther words of courtesy to the singular stranger. 

But Robina kept up with his rapid pace without 
any apparent difficulty. 

**Excuse me, Mr. de Vere. Itis never wise to 
repel a well-meant greeting. The time may be at 
hand when you will be very thankful for even one 
word of such ‘ impertinence,’ as you call it. An exile 
from his home, a disowned scion of an honourable 
race, and a discarded lover, may scarcely afford to 
scorn a well-wisher, however humble.”’ 

The hot blood had flamed up into the young 
man’s face as the woman spoke these biting 
sarcasms, and he turned on hera look that might 
well have daunted one of the bolder sex. 

Then the humiliating reflection that it was all 
but too terribly bitter truth, paled the crimson flush 
to an ashen hue. 

“Tam sufficient to. myself. I neod no help, I 
wish for no sympathy. I can bear my burden 
alone,” he said, sternly. ‘“ There is always death 
as a remedy for every evil.” 

“ Young man, do not talk so lightly of what ere 
any long interval has elapsed may chill your very 
blood,” she returned, with a grave dignity ill accord- 
ing with her humble station. “ Life and death arein 
other hands than our own, and woe to those who 
either trample on one or dare theother. Be warned 
in time. There is danger at hand for ; me such as 
you dream not of. Crime is rife in your doomed race. 
Are your hands clean ?”’ ; 

He shuddered involuntarily at the low, impressive 
tone to which her voice had sunk, and the signifi- 
eance of her look. as se ilies te 

“ Are you a prophetess?” he said, striving 
shake off the nervous terror. ‘Can you read the 
future ?”’ 

“If I were so minded, I could easily tell you of 
coming events that would well nigh stop your 
throbbing pulses,” she replied, calmly. “ But I 
have no wish to claim the hackneyed character of 2 
fortune-teller. But I know enough of the past to 
read the future—ay and far more than you ev’r 

ess in your wildest imaginings.” ao 3 
one There is little to know of my uneventful life,” 
he replied, unconsciously impressed by her grave 
manner to ® lingering anxiety for farther elucida- 
tion. 

“ Do you know your father, young man? Do you 

ber your mother? save the portrait in 
gallery at your doomed mansion; if so, you may 








iknow as inuch-as I do, not oterwise.” 
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“Then you—you were acquainted with her, and 
her husband P” asked the young man, eagerly. 

“Her ‘husband,’” repeated Robina, slowly. 
« Was there sucha person, Mr, de Vere?” 

Then, as a flash of gloomy indignation lighted up 
his face, she softened her own hard manner. 

“}iupert de Vere, do not cast from you the aid 
and the interest of the only being who can be of 
effectual service to you in the trials that surround 
you. I wish not to try you too severely, only to 
prove to you that I am advised of all— far 
more than all—-which has been told to you. One word, 
and I must leave you, though only for a time. Wo- 
man’s love has been the fatality which has rested on 
you, even ere your birth, and has clouded your whole 
life. It will work yet deeper, blacker misery to you 
in your coming days, and inflict sharp suffering and 
shame such as will need all your’ faith and courage 
to bear. Fut mark you—if you are innocent of 
cuilt, and keep trust in those who would give their 
whole life for your sake, you shall yet be saved as 
well as doomed by woman’s love.” 

He laughed scornfully now. 

“Then you are an emissary, I'swppose, of others ?”’ 

“ T know no one who dare dispose of my aétions 
or rule my will,’’ she answered, with the air of a 
queen; “but it is enough ; you are warned, and 
when the emergency comes my words will recur to 
you with very different force from their effect now. 
Hasten your steps, young man, or you will be too 
late,” she added, hanging back somewhat from her 
own course, 

“ How do you know my destination?” he asked, 
still hovering between anger and curiosity. t 

“You are flying,” she said, ‘‘ flying. from @ press- 
ing ealamity. Lose no time, for ere long .your ab- 
sence may be discovered,” 

Hastily turning from him, she went down one 
of the cross roads at which she had halted, and ina 
few minutes was lost to sight. 

Rupert de Vere’s own steps were quickéned by the 
distant chime of the village church, which warned 
him of the truth of the stranger’s suggestion. 

The morning train was almost due; and he would 
scarcely be able to reach the station before it would 
come up; the time which had been occupied by the 
strange interview had so far upset his caleulations 
that when he oame within some quarter of a mile 
from the spot his watch informed him that his ut- 
most speed could scarcely enable;him to gain it at 
the necessary moment. 

Had he been flying for his life no greater impetus 
could have been put on his speed than this seemed 
toafford. He ran on till his breath had gone, and 
his legs almost powerless from the prolouged race 
against time, and still he was some distance from the 
point to be reached. The only hope remaining was 
to take a short cut across an embankment not yet 
completed, with broken earth, and men’s tools, and 
pieces of iron lying in confusion all around. Rupert 
knew the course well before the works had begun, 
and he did not hesitate to attempt. it now. 

Fearlessly he bounded over the obstacles, sprang 
down the steep height, and gained the opposite side, 
per nigh unconscious of the rough difficulties of the 


road. 
His thought was too darkly engrossed, his men- 
tal pain too severe to take heed of physical suffer- 


ing. 

Flight from the scene of his misery was the'one 
great idea that occupied his brain, and when he'took 
his final spurt and gained his‘haven some two or 
three minutes yet remained before the arrival of the 
expected train. 

“First class for London, sit?” asked the 'sléepy- 
looking clerk, who represented the station-master 
at that early hour. 

_“Yes—quick!”’ exclaimed the young man, impa- 
tiently thrusting his hand into his pocket and ex- 
gm from it a bank-note, which he threw on the 

sk, 


But before the somewhat slow official could mus- 
ter the arithmetie and the coins: for change, the 
bell rang, and he rushed frantically to the platform 
in discharge of his wonted responsibilities. 

Rupert hastily followed. 

He cared little for the gold, so long as he could 
Gain the means of flying from that hated spot. 

The train whirled in. He seized the door of a 
carriage and sprang within its well-cushioned re- 
cess, never even seeing the tenants of the compart- 
ment, whose morning slumbers he rudely disturbed 
by his abrupt and stumbling entrance among legs, 
bags, and boxes. 

The clerk returned to his dffice to complete the 
Unfinished aedbunts, and took up the bank note in 
Some perplexity as to the unreckoned balance. 

As he did so he started back in terrified surprise. 

Bless me, whaton earth is this?” he exclaimed 
aloud.“ Why, the note’s all‘streaked with blood | 
Aud, dear me, I don’t know who it was; only he 
Went without his change likes prince, or a lunatic, 
ety caring for the money that was due to him. It’s 
> -m ane thing that ever happened at Stretton 

on, ‘ 





And he carefully placed the note by itself in a 
drawer. 





CHAPTER XI. 

The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 

So fair a bride should leave her home ; 

The rouds should mourn and be veiled in gloom, 

So fair a corpse should leave its home. 

“Has your lady’s bell rung yet, Martin?” asked 
the old housekeeper at Rose Mount as the eight 
hours sounded on the old hall clock. 

“Not yet, Mrs. Harper. Do you think I should 
waken her, poor, dear young lady?” returned the 
maid, with a slight shake of or head. 

“Why not, foolish lass?’’ answered the mature 
dame. ‘‘ What fancy have yon taken in your foolish 
head that you should doubt about rousing sweet 
i Sie on the happiest morning of her young 

ife ? 

“That’s just the question, Mrs. Harper,” re- 
joined the waiting woman of the heiress. ‘‘ Whether 
for evil or for good, there’s no doubt but it’s an 
eventful day for my young lady, Mrs. Harper ; and 
neither you nor I ever had any experience of it, you 
see.” 

This was a rather spiteful thrust at the worthy 
housekeeper, and if Miss Martin intended a sarcasm 
it was taken up with suitable dignity by the deputy 
mistress of the mansion. 

“Tf you have half the chances I have had, my 
lass, I'll answer for it you won’t let them slip,” 
she replied, tartly, ‘“ But after thirty there’s not so 
many to see after a young woman, unless it’s for 


Hester Martin bridled her tall throat, but had the 
wisdom not to reply where such a passage at arms 
might bring dangerous results, and turned sharply 
round with some murmur about “ cantankerous old 
maids” that, like distant thunder, possessed very 
little danger for its object. 

It was now fast progressing between the hours of 
eight and nine o'clock, and Martin's respect for the 
repose which might be needful for the agitating 
scene awaiting her young lady was fast yielding to 
the urgency that an elaborate toilet and brief space 
conjured before her mind's eye. 

“It’s no use being driveu in a corner and my 
young lady made a fright just for want of an extra 
half-hour,” she grumbled. 

And, seizing a can of hot water and some half- 
dozen fine towels, dainty enough for maiden’s vel- 
vet skin, the Abigail proceeded to her duties. 

She tapped at the door, gently, as m duty bound. 
No response spoke of the watchful gladness of a 
happy bride expectant. Again, and more sharply, the 
lentes were «applied to the fine oak panels. But 
in vain. All was silent, and Martin felt a vague 
alarm at such deep slumber, so unnatural to youth 
and love on such an occasion. She tried yet athird 
time, but with very slight delay, curiosity and ter- 
ror overcoming all scruples. 

Another instant and she had opened the door, and 
with an abrupt violence very much like the act of 
one who desires to warn any threatening ghosts of 
his advent. 

The noise, however, was perfectly abortive in its 
results. The same ‘awe-striking stillness reigned 
throughout the chamber, which—without being 
aware of the real canse—ever gives an impression 
that no breath of lifeis being drawn within the atmo- 
sphere where such stiliness reigns. Assuredly 

rtin was utterly unaware of sucha theory. She 
had never been brought into contact with the grim 
King of Terrors, and could as soon have dreamed 
of connecting white hairs and wrinkles as his pre- 
sence with her young and lovely mistress. 

‘Yet she paused and trembled ere she went far- 
ther into the room. 

“Miss Hilda! Miss Hilda! it is nearly nine 
o'clock |” 

No reply—no gesture answered the remunstrance, 

‘* Miss Mugrave, it will be too late if you do not 
wake up! Please rouse yourself—though I’m sorry 
to wake you—my dear young lady!” 

The louder, shrill tones, which gradually ascended 
to the highest pitch of the gamut, were as useless as 
the more decorous softness of the first appeal had 
been 


Martin’s surprise wound up its excited alarm to 
the pitch of desperation, and she approached the bed, 
round which the white curtains were closely drawn, 
She paused fora moment ere she disturbed them. 

Her fingers shook and her lips whitened as she 
held the solution of the mystery still in her own 
hands, and a cowardly impulse to call for assist- 
ance ere she opened the veil that hid the truth was 
barely restrained by the idea of the anger and rid'- 
cule she would bring upon herself by the uproar it 
would create. 

“ What ridiculous nonsense!” she gasped, with 
a hollow laugh. “ As if anything could happen to 
Miss Hilda!” 

She took heart of grace, and drew back the cur- 
tains with a force that well nigh shook the whole 
bed by the sudden shock of the disturbed rings. 





_The light fell on the snowy sheets and the frilled 
pillows that supported the young head of its lovely 
tenant. 

Martin bent over the couch like one paralyzed by 
a sudden catalepsy. 

She stared wildly on the object before her, with 
cheeks and lips that to all appearance retained no 
trace of life’s stream. 

Then a long, shrill, agonized scream escaped her. 
She tried to leave the room where such horror 
reigned, but her limbs failed her ; all grew misty 
before her eyes, and, ere she could reach the door, 
she sank rigid and senseless on the floor. 

Another minute and the door again opened, and 
ye intruder almost fell over Martin’s prostrate 

orm. 

The new comer heeded not the Abigail’s agitation 
as she pressed on to ascertain its cause. 

But the tiny feet and light figure of Madeline 
Cleveland might have passed over a lily cup with- 
out breaking its stems, and the girl sprang forward, 
leaving the unconscious domestic unharmed on her 
lowly couch. 

She stooped over the bed where Hilda Mugrave 
lay ; she pressed her fingers on the wrists of the 
white arms that lay outside the bedclothes—she 
touched the white, cold brow with her lips, and shud- 
dered at the contact. Then she gently turned back 
the coverlet, and, opening the embroidered night- 
dress, listened to the side where the heart should 
have beat. 

When she raised her head once more her bloodless 
cheek was marked by a thin red streak, issuing 
from a slight embrasure on its thin, white sur- 
face, and her hand was clenched—perhaps in pain— 
for she gazed with a sharp agony in her black eyes 
as she relaxed the clasp. 

Her fingers twitched nervelessly as she thrust 
them into her pocket, then, drawing a handkerchief 
from its recess, walked like a somnambulist from 
the room till she reached Gertrude’s chamber. 

She opened its door with scarcely the warning of 
atap. Its inmate stood there,in her gay brides- 
maid’s dress, with a mournful sadness and spi- 
rituelle beauty in her expressive face that might 
have served for the original of the celebrated plate 
of * The Bridesmaid.” 

‘** Gertrude! ’’ came on her ear, in a hoarse whis- 
per, ‘‘can you control yourself ?—a horrible thing 
has happened !—Hilda Mugrave has been—mur- 
dered !”’ 

Gertrude did not scream—hcr misery was too 
deep for such a relief. Visions of unspeakable dan- 
gers, of—she scarcely knew what—complications of 
suffering rushed on her mind, and she scarcely ap- 
peared surprised at the stirring news. 

“ Are—you—sure?”’ were the first words that 
hissed from her parched lips. 

“Come and see,’’ was the low rejoinder. 

Her hand beckoned like that of a spirit as she 
turned to go, and Gertrude mechanically obeyed its 
mute command. They glided on—those two girls— 
as if impelled by a magnetic power —swiftly, silently 
—without a pause or deviation—till they reached 
the chamber of death. 

Then there was a momentary halt. Gertrude 
pressed her hand on her heart to still its loud beat- 
ing, and to gather strength to repress the cries that 
rose to her lips in the overpowering terror of the 
moment. 

‘** Come,” whispered Madeline, reprovingly. “ Mo- 
ments press on us ; there is much to do!” 

Gertrude obeyed, and shudderingly approached 
the bed, grasping its pillars for support, ere she 
dared to turn her eyes on the spectacle it con- 
tained. 

Hilda lay there, in an attitude of utter abandon- 
ment, as it would seem, to her fate, her hands cast, 
with a wild despair, over the coverlet, and her head 
slightly on one side on the downy pillows. 

A dark, blue-black ring was marked on her slen- 
der throat ; her mouth was open, and a small stream 
of red blood stained the lips and rounded chin. Her 
eyes were closed, and circles, almost as deep in 
colour as that on the neck, were like caverns round 
their depths. 

It was a spectacle that might well freeze the blood 
of the hardest, yet it was not the sole horror that 
weighed on the breasts of the motionless watchers. 

“ Who—did—it ?”’ gasped Madeline, with a search- 
ing look that burned into Gertrude’s very soul. 

** Why do you ask me?” returned Gertrude, des- 
perately. ‘1 heard nothing—saw nothing. Heaven 
have mercy on us !—a frightful doom hangs over 
this unhappy house !’’ 

“ Notice must be given, we must alarm the house- 
hold,” resumed Madeline, with unnatural calmness. 
“Whom shall we tell first? Gertrude, will you go 
to Mr. Mugrave or Mr. Lestrange ?”’ 

“* Tcannot, I dare not; it is so dreadful !’’ shivered 
Gertrude ; ‘ they will be in frenzy!” : 

‘Would you prefer Mr. de Vere ¢” asked Madeline, 
with a sharp, keen, inquiring look, which seemed 
to drive the blood yet farther back from Gertrude’s 
ashen skin, 
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‘No, no, no; he loved her too well,’’ gasped the 
girl, half audibly. “ He could not bear it.” 

“ And you, coward, dare not save pain by giving 
it.”’ returned Madeline, bitterly. “If you would 
not bring yet more calamities on this doomed house, 
go, and without delay. It were well to have none 
but discreet witnesses of the first burst of natural 
agony.” 

There was something in the significant look and 
tone that silenced any farther objections on Ger- 
trude’s part, and, while Madeline stooped down to 
assist the half-conscious Martin to her feet she 
glided with automaton-like motion from the room. 

‘Girl, it is false! How dare you?” shouted Mr. 
Mugrave, lifting his hand in sudden violence, as if 
he would have struck the messenger of evil news to 
the very earth. ‘‘ It cannot be! No, no, my beauti- 
ful darling! my heart’s core! she could not leave 
me! She had no single ailment! It is a hideous, 
miserable invention!” 

‘**Unele, dear uncle, my heart bleeds, I am well 
nigh mad, but not false. Would that I were. But 
—but the worst is not told. You say true—Hilda 
had no ailment. It is not from sickness she 
died!” 

** Not from sickness ? What would you say next ?” 
he gasped, his features becoming livid with growing 
alarm. “ Do you dare to hint that—that——” 

“Uncle, it must be told, it must be known; our 
poor Hilda has had some enemy, and there are marks 
of violence that speak the cause of her death!’’ 

Mr. Mugrave gave a groan, a suppressed shriek, 
that rang in Gertrude’s ears for many a day, and 
never could quite fade from her brain. 

‘** Fiend, wretch, no torture shall suffice for this ; 
my vengeance shall equal his crime!” 

He rushed from the room like a whirlwind that 
must destroy everything that obstructs its path. 

Madeline was kneeling by the bed as the wretched 
father entered, her head buried in the clothes, and 
ker slight form writhing with agony, such as even 
the tragic spectacle might hardly be supposed to 
have produced in a comparative stranger. 

“Mercy, mercy!” she whispered. “It was a 
fearful crime. Oh! what will be the punishment ?” 

““Death—torture worse than death,” said a 
hoarse voice, and, looking up, she perceived Mr. 
Mugrave standing near her. “ The criminal can- 
not be far distant, and he shall be torn from the 
very bowels of the earth, were it possible that he 
could be concealed. My blessed child, my love, 
my Hilda. I dare not weep, save it were tears of 
blood, till you are avenged.” 

But even as he gazed wildly round, and his eyes 
fell on each object that could justly be supposed to 
lash grief to frenzy, the forced calmness vanished, 
and his groans sounded like the very roarings of a 
chafed tiger in their frantic distress. 

The wedding robe, the veil, the jewels that were 
to have been worn by that lifeless girl—now the 
bride of death—were so many instruments of tor- 
ture to the bereaved parent; and Madeline dared 
not come, as it were, between the wild beast and 
his prey by daring to remove them from his sight. 

Then she said, in a low tone, drawing closer to his 
side: 

“ Shall I summon any one, sir? Shall not there 
be help to perform the necessary offices for your 
ebild ?” 

He glared fiercely on her for a moment, then the 
sense of her words seemed to dawn upon him, and 
he exclaimed : 

“Yes, yes; you are right—quite right. Every 
one must be summoned, not one shall escape. 
Where is Rupert and Aubrey? Let them come and 
see this angel victim, then the gates shall be locked. 
Not even an animal shall be permitted to cross the 
threshold till the murderer is found.” 

He motioned to Madeline to leave the room as he 
spoke, then pointed to the bell. 

“No, no; let them be summoned by servants. 
I will haveno go-betweens. Harper and Reynolds 
are trusty, they shall secure all—all.’’ 

The girl was fain to obey. She went into the 
dressing-room and rang the bell with a shaking 
hand and sickened heart, almost realizing the full 
sense of the misery that might be at hand. 

She scarcely heard the next brief exchange of 
sentences, the stern orders given, while yet their 
object was carefully concealed ; she only felt that 
there was blood crying for vengeance, and its punish- 
ment hovering over the murderer of the innocent 

Then, after a pause, like a lull in a tropical ta. 
pest, Reynolds returned, with slow step and per- 
plexed face : 

** Please, sir, Mr. Lestrange is nearly dressed and 
will be with you directly, but Mr. De Vere is no- 
where to befound. I don’t think he can be in the 
house, sir; for I find one of the doors was un- 
fastened, sir, before the under-footman went to 
open them, sir; and no one else has gone ont that I 
can find.” 

A frightfal gust of dark, revengeful passion con- 
vulsed Eldred Mugrave’s features as he drank in 
every word of the man’s perplexed report. Then he 
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turned to Madeline with a cheerful smile mor® 


ghastly than the blackest frown. 

“So one has fled. It is well. There is some 
ground to work on now. He—the hated one—who 
aspired to my fair heiress, has not remained to 
meet the stern vengeance of a father and a bride- 
groom. Ha, Lestrange, are you here ?’’ he added as 
Aubrey entered the room. ‘ You shall bea welcome 
partner in the task of bringing a murderer to 
punishment.” 

(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. 

A Woopen Rattway.—A wooden railway, on the 
4ft. 8} in. gauge, is being constructed from the town 
of Sorel, at the confluence of the Richelieu River with 
the St. Lawrence, through Drummondville to Atha- 
baska, by Mr. L. A. Senecal, contractor. The Mon- 
treal Herald gives a long account of a recent inspec- 
tion of the works. Upwards of two thousand men 
were at work, and the rails are laid on a large por- 
tion of the road. An experimental trip was made, 
the train going at the rate of twenty-five miles an 
hour, and running with remarkable smoothness. The 
ties, which are of hemlock and tamarac, are brought 
down on trucks from the woods through which the 
railway runs; they are put on a roll-way, run up to 
most ingenious circular saws, so gauged that at one 
operation they are mortised the proper depth and 
distance, not the difference of a hair’s breadth being 
found between one and another. As fast as they 
are cut (and the operation is very fast indeed) the 
prepared ties are rolled over to a different siding 
from that on which they were received, an ordinary 
circular saw sides them, and they are loaded up to 
be run out to the place where they are wanted. ‘The 
wedges for keying the rails are also prepared here. 
The rails are of maple, 4in. by Zin. and 14 feet long, 
the gauge of the line being 4ft. 8}in. The cost of the 
line, including stations (nine in number), car and 
locomotive depot, engine and repairing shop, engine 
and tender, two passenger cars, eight grain cars, and 
twenty-five wood cars, is 5,000 dols. per mile in full for 
all but the Yamaska Bridge, whieh cost 35,000 dols. 

THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF INSANITY. 

Dr. T. B. Tuks, a physician of eminence and 
learning in the science of mental disease, read a do- 
cument at the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Adva t of Sci , in which he 
said: ° 
“It is generally acknowledged that the intellec- 
tual powers are manifested through the gray matter 
of the cerebrum, and as in insanity these faculties 
were impaired, exaggerated, or perverted, I believe 
that, by examining the brains of the insane, a hope 
exists of discovering a road for arriving at a solution 
of the functional difficulty. 

“The time has passed when the term mental di- 
sease, insanity, or madness, conveyed, to the minds 
of physicians, the idea that the mind or its faculties 
were the entities which were the subject of disease. 
By a process of reasoning the pathologist has arrived 
at the conclusion that the abnormal physical mani- 
festations are dependent upon primary or secondary 
changes in the nerve tissue ; that insanity is a symp- 
tom of disease, not a disease itself, and that the cause 
of the disease must be looked for in the brain. Six 
years ago I commenced a systematic microscopic 
examination of the brains of the insane, and with 
this most important result, that in every single in- 
stance a marked departure from healthy structure 
was observed. 

“Tam not prepared to designate the individual 
part of the brain specially affected in the different 
forms of insanity ; but I may say, generally, that the 
corpora striata are the portions most frequently 
found affected, and that the cerebellum is the organ 
least frequently subjected to disease. Further, that 
the white matter is much more liable to evident 
structural morbid change than the cortical substance 
in comparatively recent cases; aud that where the 
intellect has been in abeyance for prolonged periods 
the structure of the gray matter of the cerebral con- 
volutions is difficult of demonstration, the layers are 
found indistinct, as the cells are few in number and 
generally small in size. In the fifty-three cases of 
chronic insanity which I have examined I have 
found distinct structural changes in the brain of each.” 

FIRE SAFES. 

THERE will be lessons to be learned from the Chi- 
cago fire concerning the value of safes and vaults, 
and the true principles of constructing them. The 
public at large has taken too little interest in this 
subject; but now that a hundred thousand people 
bave suddenly lost everything except what these con- 
trivances saved to them the question how and why 
s0 much was saved, and how much more might 
have been saved, becomes interesting to all men. 
We are as yet without details as to the fate of the 











several kinds of safes employed there, as well as ty 
the construction of those which did best, and of thosg 
which disappointed the hopes of their owners; by 
these are matters which must attract attention sooy 
and on which the public are entitled to be well ip- 
formed: 

It is known that the Custom House vault failed en. 
tirely to protect its contents. We do not know who 
built this vault for the Government, nor what officer 
accepted it. But the fact isa grave one, as showing 
the incompetency or dishonesty of some man in 4 
high place of trust, and it ought to be investigated 
at once. 

The occurrence of this fire, with the impossibility, 
in most cases, of saving even the most valuable pa- 
pers, unless they were already deposited in a fireproof 
place, is likely to lead the people of other cities to 
prepare against such an emergency by a more ex- 
tended use of safes. It becomes the makers of thess 
to study the results of the Chicago fire with care, 
and to remedy the defects which it may have re- 
vealed in any of their work. In particular they 
must learn not to sell as “fireproof” any safe what- 
ever which is too small really to protect its contents 
against a great heat, for it is certainly the small- 
sized safes which have chiefly failed, and it is of the 
first importance for them to remember that it is the 
enormous price of their goods which has hitherto 
prevented the more common use of them; and that, 
in order to serve the community to the utmost, and 
thereby to enrich themselves most effectually, their 
immediate end in view must be to sell the safes at 
the ¥éry lowest price consistent with good workman. 
ship and security—that is to say, ata much lower 
price than at present. 8. A, 


THE 
CRUISE OF THE BRIGANTINE. 


—_——__—_ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

“ WHITHER wert thou bound in thy boat?” asked 
Hark Cringle of the offiver who had charge of the 
boat sent by Pedro Polias from his dismasted sloop, 
and intercepted by the vessel of the former. 

To the main, Senor Capitano! ” was the reply. 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ To get hip to tow our dismasted sloop in where 
she could be refitted. And it were but courteous, it 
seems to me, Senor Capitano, to let me proceed, for, 
if our sloop be caught at sea in a gale, in her present 
condition, she’ll surely founder.” 

**Then there would be a few new arrivals down 
below!” said the buccaneer, carelessly. “ But thou 
hast told me but a part of the errand; give me the 
rest !” 

“T have told thee all, Senor Capitano. I had no 
other orders!” 

“Cur! thou hast. I see it in thy faltering lip—thy 
downcast eye! I'll test thee with the thumb-screws, 
and see if torture will make thee more truthful. If I 
fail in that, I'll try others of thy crew, and for every 
falsehood thou hast uttered I'll have a limb tora from 
thy quivering carcase !” 

“Mercy, Senor Capitano! ” cried the man, terror- 
stricken at the fierce gleam iu the blue eyes now look- 
ing him through and through. “I will confess all. 
There are two sloops but half a league from our old 
anchorage, manned by friends of my commander, Don 
Pedro Polias. I was ordered to go to them, and pilot 
them out to our vessel, where, taking our crew on 
board, they, under Pedro Polias, could resume the at- 
tack on the Englishmen in Magnolia Key.” 

“ Now I believe thee, and, lest they become aware 
of thy master’s mishap, I shall detain thee and thy 
boat’s crew until to-morrow, but no harm shall befall 
thee.” « 

“ Why should we be kept in irons, Senor Capitano?” 
asked the officer. “I pledge thee my honour as 4 
man that neither I nor my crew will attempt to 
leave until thou dost bid us go. In truth we all would 
joy to change masters, for it is no pleasure to serv? 
one who may be smooth as a lagoon one hour and 
rougher than the Gulf in a nor’-easter the next.” 

“Well, we'll think of that anon. As to the irons, 
they shall be taken off. Ho, Victor!” 

“ Here, my kind master, here!” 

“ Bid Gaspar set the prisoners all free from irons, 
but say they are to be heldsafe until I decide whether 
they may ship with us or not.” A 

The page bowed and retired with the lieutenant 
of Pedro Polias that the order might at once be car- 
ried out. 

Gaspar soon entered the cabin alone. 

“'Pheir boat with ours is in tow,” said he, “and the 
prisoners are on deck or in the forward cabin, mingling 
peaceably with our men,” ’ 

“It is well, Gaspar. The hulk still drifts sea- 
ward ?” , 

“Not now, for the tide is near its turp, I think, 
but she is three leagues out at least.” 
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“Good; she will not drift in ere dark, and by that 
time we shall have work to do. Until then I shall 
cruise lazily to leeward of the island, or, dropping 
killock, set the men fishing on the reefs inside, as 
if we had no hostile intentions. Then, when darkness 
falls on earth and sky, I will slip the moorings, 
and, without hoist of sail, with muffled sweeps, tow 
the sloop silently to the lee shore of the island, 
scale the heights quietly, and, falling on the rear of 
the English, take them by surprise. Most likely we 
shall succeed, and lose not half a dozen men, for they 
will expect attack in front, not in rear.” 

“The plan is wise, brave capitano, It must suc- 
ceed.” 

‘Ay, think so. But keep it entirely to thyeelf. 
Not even Victor must know of it, for the lad wields 
a strange influence over me—one I cannot account 
for. He is too merciful for our profit.” 

“ Ay, but in a lad like him ’tis natural. The 
young. thou knowest, are better far than we who are 
hard-rubbed by Time’s relentless hand.” 

“ By my beard, Gaspar, thou hast caught infection 
from the boy! Thou, too, art preaching. Go now; 
I would take the draught the surgeon brought but 
a breath agone, and rest. I wish to lead my men to- 
night. Keep the prisoners pleased with quiet games 
and plenty to eat and drink, I'll set them free when 
this is over, without they yearn to stay with us.” 

Gaspar bowed obedience, and, turning, left [ark 
Cringle to his medicine and rest. But just as the 
latter drank his potion Gaspar returned. 

“T came to tell thee, captain, that on the northern 
board the three sloops of the Tortuga Frenchman, 
Pierre Laselle, are creeping slowly down; while to 
the cast three other craft are sneaking out from their 
lagoons.” 

“There is but little wind?” 

“ Not enough now to fill a sail where they are.” 

“Then when the flood sets they'll not be able, 
even with sweeps, to stem the tide.” 

“No, most likely not.” 

“They cannot, in any way, without a freshened 
breeze, get here before night comes on?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then do not feel anxious because they are in 
sight. Doas I first bade thee, and thus while time 
away. Iwill lie down and sleep. Wake me when 
the first dog-watch is called, for then it will be time 
to act.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

For a time Lord Radcliffe kept his men, or a por- 
tion of them, posted on the hills above his batteries, 
thinking, from appearances, that’ the One-armed 
Buccaneer intended to land and attack him in the 
rear; but when he saw his vessel come to, with a 
kedge, a half-mile from the shore, lower away all 
sail, and the men go leisurely to fishiug on the rocky 
reef beneath their keel, he made up his mind that 
they would wait for reinforcements. Then he watched 
closely the yet distant sloops, and saw with increased 
satisfaction that they were becalmed. 

Speaking to Starbuck, who was with him recon- 
noitring, he said: 

“Night will be upon us, surely, before they can any 
of them get here, and even then there must be more 
wind to bring them up.” 

“The crews of thes« sloops all use long sweeps, 
my lor¢d— reat oars, manned each by a dozen men |” 

“Ay, but those against the tide, which now will 
curn, or hath turued now, methinks, will hardly bring 
them up!” 

“Not till late, at any rate, my lord!” 

“Then go, good Starbuck, and give all your 
energy to hastening repairs. ‘Then when the leaks 
are fairly stopped hasten to get our stores on board, 
keeping the guns and ammunition in battery to the 
very last. By working hard we'll get to sea this 
hight, mayhap before they try to attack us again. 
Afloat, with a working breeze, I’d defy them all. It 
were better to sink there, at any rate, defiant British 
seamen, than to be butchered here on shore like cattle 
ina pen!” 

“Most true, my lord; I'll do my best to get the 
brigantine ready to go out. But there comes a mes- 
eengor from Sedley! Shall I wait to hear his re- 
port 2” 

“No; hasten on the work. I’ll see in person to 
anything which Sedley wants. We shall not be at- 
tacked by these men out here before they are rein- 
—— We've made them respect us through their 

Osses !”” 

Starbuck now hastened to his work, and Lord Rad- 
cliffe turned to meet the messenger. 

“Good news, my lord!” said the man. “ Lieu- 
tenant Sedley bade me tell you that Lady Mary de- 
ecried in the square-rigged vessel out at sea a man- 
oWwar, and that she now with square-yards heads in 
tow ards the island.” 

“"Tis good news indeed ; if true, I'll double your 
bay, ny man, for bringing it, Heaven appears iu- 





deed to favour us. When wreck seemed our sure 
doom, a harbour loomed before us; when a crowd of 
hungering fiends came rushing on to banquet ou our 
death, the tide held them back under fire until dis- 
abled—cut to pieces, they drifted from our range. 
Now, when peril is thickening in the distance, help 
also looms up as near. Heaven is indeed all-merci- 
ful, and weak are those who feel it not. Haste back 
to Lieutenant Sedley and to Lady Mary, and say I 
will soon be there. I linger here to give a few orders 
to my sentinels, then I will to them, and for myself 
see what this stranger is, and, if a man-of-war, strive 
to learn her nation. We will by signals draw her to 
our aid, and, with her guns and our own, when once 
more we are afloat, rid the world of the plun- 
dering wretches who swarm about these isles and 
inlets. In ten minutes I'll be at the battery say to 
Mr. Sedley; in five more with my sister, where she 
keeps watch.” 

The messenger saluted and hurried back, while 
Lord Radcliffe, sending every man but a single 
sentinel down to help Mr, Starbuck in the labour 
gangs, gave that sentinel directions to watch all the 
vessels, and especially the sloop so near, and to make 
instant report of any new or near-approaching 
danger. 

This done, Lord Radcliffe hurried to the points 
where he would meet Sedley and his sister. 

“A man-of-war you say, in the square-rigged 
craft in the offing?” he said as he approached the 
young officer. 

‘* Ay, so saith Lady Mary, and your lordship knows 
that she is well acquaiuted with the appearance of 
various craft. In truth she knows as well the diffe- 
rence of rig in sailing vessels as auy man in all our 
crew.” 

“Yes, thanks to your frequent teaching, Mr. 
Sedley. As there is now no immediate danger of 
attack from any quarter, you can go up with me to 
her point of look-out, ‘and together we will examine 
the stranger ani consult how we can best signal her 
for aid. Starbuck hopes to have the brigantine all ready 
for us to board ere the mid-watch of night comes on, 
then, if this be a man-of-war, the swarming thieves 
around us shall receive a lesson which will never be 
forgotten, if indeed one of them should live to hold 
memory of what became of his comrades !” 

The young officer lvft his gun in charge of a trusty 
subordinate, and at once accompanied Lord Radcliffe 
up the hill. 

“So, fair sister mine, you have found a treasure on 
the sea, a man-of-war to champion us when we so 
sorely need her services.” 

“It is a man-of-war, and English too, good 
brother !”’ said the lady. “1 know that by the bluff 
bows and square yards, and sails witl scarcely any 
roach, for her flag is astern, and cannot yet be secu ! 
A Frenchman would be sharper forward, with short 
yards and more roach to the topsails. A Dutchman 
would lie flat in the water, with not half the canvas 
we see yonder!” 

“True, my fair sister. You are as well witted in 
sea-sigus as the best of us. ‘Ihe vessel comes in 
very slowly it seems to me.” 

“With scarcely a breath of wind, and the tide out 
there not yet turned, we could not expect otherwise. 
She heads a little to windward of the dismantled hull 
of the sloop which Mr. Sedley beat so bravely off 
this morning.” 

“Yes,and I hope will sink her ere she comes 
hither. But we must have a flag up here, Union 
down, and signal to the stranger the need we have of 
help.” 

oT will order it, my lord,” said Sedley. 

‘*Nay—I have to go down and seo how Starbuck's 
work is going forward. I will send it. Stay here, 
Lieutenant Sedley, with Lady Mary, and watch the 
frigate, for such | see she is. I think the watch will 
be better kept if both be here, instead of one below, 
the other here,” 

The young nobleman went off laughing when 
he said this, and both Sedley and the lady coloured 
up with blushes, well knowing what he meant. 

“ Your brother frowned darkly yester morn, sweet 
Lady Mary, when, giving way to your dear heart’s 
impulse, you did embrace me. Yet now he seems 
to wish to leave us where we can hold converse, 
which he must know is likely to tend towards ex- 
pression of the love which fills both our hearts.” 

“ Yes, my brave Algernon, and I know a reason 
for it. I had serious converse with him last night. 
He would have disparaged thee, as a suitor for my 
love, but I silenced his batteries !” 

“ How, sweet lady ?—is it a secret ?” 

‘Not from you, Algernon. He knows, as well as 
I, that, though not favoured by fortune’s gifts, you 
are nobly born, and that of the three families most 
famous in the Marches, the Harkness, Radcliffe, aud 
the Sedley—yours, though poorest, is most ancient. 
Ours now alone holds title, because the last male 
Harkness who held it is gone, and my brother, next 











of kin, held the right to take it. Of fortune in mine 
own right I have enough, bright heaven knows, for 
youand me. Of love I'm sure we both hold precious 
store in hearts which never loved before !” 

“True, dear lady, true, but I am one who would 
carry wealth to my lady rather than she should come 
to me with dowry.” 

“You will bring honour, a brave, protecting hand, 
a blameless name, and a form and face no king in all 
the world can equal !” said the lady, earnestly. * But 
look—Algernon—look—the frigate bears away !”’ 

“Ay, she steers towards the pirate whom | dis- 
masted. Her look-oyt hath discovered him.” 

“ Yes, she steers right for the wreck. She wili 
learn most likely who dismasted her, then come bowl- 
ing down before the wind to help us out of trouble.” 

‘Here comes the flag, witha staff to hoist it on. 
We'll have that up, then to our watch again.” 

The man who brought the flag and a spare stud- 
ding-sail boom for a staff lashed the latter to a 
stuuted tree securely, then with the outhaul in the 
block as halliards, ran the flag aloft, its Union down. 

But so calm now was the air that the flag lay limp 
against the pole, and not a fold was lifted to catch the 
stranger’s eve. Yet out where she was there was a 
gentle breeze to give her stewrage way. 

“What dothit mean? ‘lhe frigate hath suddenly 
changed her course!” cried Lady Mary. “She hauls 
up and leaves the dismasted pirate far on her lee 
beam.” 

Sedley quickly took the glass and carefully sighted 
the wreck. 

“'There is not aman to be seen upon her deck,” 
he said. “The cunning wretches have hidden «all 
below, and the commander of the frigate does not 
deem the wreck worth looking at. He hauls up now 
to chase those sloops so far to windward. He lutis at 
least five points to windward of this island.” 

“And will pass us, unlooked-to, uncared-for ?” 

* Not if our signal is seen, as it must be, for | feel 
a gentle breath of wind now. See, it lifts a curl of 
sunuy light from off your fair neck, sweet lady.” 

“It lifts what is of more importance—our flag!” 
said the lady. ‘Lhe frigate, too, comes in more ra- 
pidly.” 

**None too much so, for night is drawing on,’ 
said Sedley. “She has no eyes but for the sloops 
away off to the west it seems. Why does not her 
look-out turn his eyes this way ?” 

“ Had you not better fire a gun ?” said Lady Mary. 

* Her captain would not thank me for it, since it 
would alarm the pirates with whom he wants to close, 
No, better let him in his own way engage them, 
‘Twill prevent any attack on us, and we can the 
easier hasten our own preparations for sea.” 

“You know best, Algernon.” 

“Thanks, dear lady. Now do me a favour, I 
pray.” 

“ [ will if it be in my power.” 

“Go to the tent where your sisters wait, and take 
refreshment. There is no longer need of your watch. 
ing here. ‘his faithful man will stand sentinel. 
Come—I will escort you as far on the way as my bat- 
tery, where my own servant has prepared a lunch 
for me.” 

* You are chary of your hospitality,” said the lady, 
pouting. ‘ May not I share your evening meal ?” 

“ Ay, lady, if you will, such asit is. But I thought 
you would like id 

“ Nothing better than your company and your fare. 
So say no more. I will not be driven from your con- 
voy.” 

“ Would that you might be under it for ever, dear 
lady,” he sighed as he led the way down the hill. 

CHAPTEK XX. 

Tue twilight came, then deepened into darkness era 
Hark Cringle, who had been on deck for an hour, gave 
the order to slip moorings and to sweep his sloop in 
towards the shore, 

He would not have given it even then so soon, buf 
two thingsalarmed him, ‘T'wo of the Spanish sloops 
had stood out to sea, and he feared they would fall 
in with Pedro Polias and enable him to attack the 
English first. Next, there was heavy firing in the 
north-west, so quick and regular that he knew tho 
French sloops were engaged with a disciplined enemy 
—undonbtedly a man-of-war. 

This being the case, he knew that whatever he in- 
tended to do must be done quickly. 

While the vessel was moving in with her great 
oars muffled so that no sound but the quick drip of 
falling water when they were lifted reached the ear 
the buccaneer went into his cabin to arm, 

Victor was there to serve him—sad and tearful. 

“Lad, why is it that thou, who didst not shrink 
when destruction was all round thee on the deck, 
wheypce thou didst tear me from the clutch of death, 
now show alarm at the prospect of a battle which I 
hope will be almost bloodless ?” 

* Alas, kind master—my heart is full of bodings. 
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I fear this battle will be thy last. Would that I 
could turn thee from thy purpose.” 

“That thou canst not do, my boy. It were sheer 
cowardice to yield into the hands of others what is 
now sonear my own. For Pedro Polias hath ere 
this, I fear, joined hands with those who'll help 
him.” 

“ Yes, that may be so, but, oh! should success be 
thine, and yet death come with it. Death unto 
thee!” 

“ Why, it would be only death, my boy. Have I 
not faced it a thousand times, toyed with it as my 
barque has played with the tempest and mocked its 
strength? ‘Tis weak in thee, child though thou art, 
to fear that which must in good time come to us 
all!” 

“T know it, good master, but I had dreamed a 
bright fate was in store forthee. I thought ina 
dream I saw thee master of a lordly castle, with fair 
lands thine own as far as vye could see—aud—a 
bride who loved thee well!” 

“Tush, boy—twas indeed a dream. Once such 
might have been my lot, but ’twas not to be. Get me 
my steel vest, ‘tis linked mail, lad, and light. I will 
wear it, though I had not so intended, to take what 
care i may of the life thou thinkest has some value. 
Lis in yonder armoury. Ah! what is the matter, 
child? That cry—hast thou hurt thyself ?” 

The lad had opened the armoury door, where hung 
several suits of clothing, the vest of mail, and the 
various weapons. But not on these did his eyes 
fall, nor did these cause his cheek to blanch, then 
flush with sudden redness, while a low cry broke 
from his lips. 

There, above all, framed in black walnut, richly 
carved, was a small but exquisite portrait in oil, the 
fuce of a lovely woman, to whom, despite the diffe- 
rent complexion, one fair, the other brown, and the 
hair of one so long and flowing, the other in a short, 
w vy mass, there was resemblance to Victor him- 
self. 

* \What a strange face—it startled me!” said the 
boy. 

* Strange, quoth ye? Is it not beautiful?” cried 
Hark Cringlo, almost fiercely. “ Ay, it is—yet false 
as fair, and for that to me it was a delusion and a snare. 
‘ake down the vest and close the dvor, boy—I do 
not want to look upon it now. I need all my strength 
to-night !” 

The boy, trembling under some strong emotion, 
took down the vest, which his master did not put 
ou, but, seeming to be wrapt in thought, he laid it 
ou an ottoman, took up his cap and left the cabin. 

“ For these long, long years, through all his perils, 
he hath kept that!” said the boy, clasping his hands 
over his heart. * These long, wild years, when striv- 
ing amid the storm and in the mad heat of battle 
to forget, he hath yet clung to that. False and fair, 
fair aud false; oh! Heaven, too true, too true! He 
will not forget! Ah! he comes! Back, betraying 
tears, back, and let me be myself again!” 

The buccaneer came in, but seemed too much ab- 
sorbed in thought to even see the boy. He merely 
touk his sword and belted it upon his thigh, then 
as the sloop's prow jarred against the beach he went 
out to head his men. 

Quickly the boy put on a belt which carried a dagger 
and pistols and followed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

WueEn Captain Sarsfield heard the rapid, heavy 
firing of cannon to his south-west, he asked Lieu- 
tenant Grummet what he thought it came from. 

“The pirates wouldn’t be so foolish as to fight each 
other, sir ; so it must be some armed vessel they’ve 
fallen in with that makes a desperate resistance, or 
else a man-o'-war is playing such a game as we've 
commenced, but can't carry through !” 

* Why can we not carry it through?” 

“ Because we are already shoaling our water, and 
those two sloops are in where we can’t go without 
grounding. You see, sir, they're well in with the 
island now, and they’ll make hiding-places in spite 
of us!” 

“ Well, we can send in boats and cut them out or 
destroy them!” 

“We can send in boats, sir, but whether they'll 
come out again is doubtful. Ll know what kind of 
work it is. They are familiar with every bend and 
turn; they always keep out of the way as long as 
they want to, and, when they get you stuck, pepper 
you as a widow does a bachelor, till you have to re- 
treat or get used up!” 

“Then you'd give up this chase were you in com- 
mand ?” 

“I surely would, sir; for we'll get nothiug more 
than hard kuocks at the best!” 

“Well, you can brace up, and we'll put about and 
head to sea!” 

“ Would it not be best, sir, to ran down and see what 
that firin;; amounts to? ‘There's a desperate fight 





going on, and we might take a hand in there and do 
good service!” 

“Again you are right, Mr. Grummet, and I thank 
you for your advice, Bring the ship round and steer 
her to the point you think best!” 

“Thank you, sir! Quartermaster, send Jim Kelso 
here !” 

This man, the same who was aloft when Captain 
Sarsfield was there with his glass, came aft to the 
first-lieutepant on receiving orders, 

“ You're well acquainted with these waters, Kelso, 
I’ve heard you say,” said the officer. 

“Yes, sir; [ ought to be. I was cast away on the 
southern point of the Isle o’ Pines, when I sailed in a 
Salem trader. Me and another chap got an old canoe, 
and cruised about for over six months, dodgin’ pi- 
rates and hidin’ away from ’em, livin’ on fish and rac- 
coon oysters, that clump in buaches about the man- 
grove roots. What I don’t know about these ‘ere 
waters, sir, isn’t worth the knowin’, if it is me as 
says so!” 

“* Whither away is that firing, do you think 2?” 

“Why, it’s plain enough, sir, down at Magnolia 
Key. I saw there were people there when we were 
a-bearin’ down for the wreck, but I was told to keep 
my eye on these ere sloops to windward and forgot 
all about ’em.” 

“People there? A vessel may have been cast 
away during the last gale, and it may be her people 
resisting a piratical attack!” cried Captain Sars- 
field. “ Fill away at once, Mr. Grummet, and run down 
under the pilotage of this man, but keep the lead 
going on both sides of the ship, and all hands at 
their stations, for we must keep afloat!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

The frigate was now worn round, her braces 
rounded in, and, as she squared away, Jim Kelso 
went forward with a night-glass to make out the 
land, if possible, by its aid, though he had given the 
compass bearing of the Key pretty accurately. 

As the wind was now freshening he remarked to 
Mr. Grummet that before moon-rise they would be 
abreast of as snug a harbour as there was on the 
south side of Cuba, right in the heart of the Mag- 
nolia Key he had beea talking about, 

“Deep enough for us?” asked the lieutenant. 

‘*Deep enough and large enough to moor a dozen 
line o’ battle ships, sir! Wood and water in there, 
too. Seven fathoms over the bar, sir. I sounded it 
a dozen times, and when we got off, me and my 
mate, twas in a Spanish sloop-o’-war, that run in 
for wood and water.” . 

The lieutenant asked no more questions, but 
looked to his sails, for the breeze was still freshen- 
ing, and the frigate dashed along jauntily with it on 
her beam. 

The firing was yet heard, but it did mot seem so 
rapid as at first. 

Suddenly there was a glare of light seen away to 
the south-west. 

“Not moon-rise yet, surely!” 
field as his eye caught sight of it. 

“ No, sir—not for an hour yet. 
island that Kelso talks about.” 

“ A vessel on fire, sir, I reckon, by the way that 
the flame runs up. Nothing except sails or tarred 
rope would burn as quick as that.’’ 

“Heavens! Crowd on sail. I feel as if we were 
needed there, and may arrive too late, Crowd on 
every stitch of canvas that will draw.” 

“We have got every sail set now, sir, that will do 
any good. Weare making nine knots through the 
water, and that is great for us!” 

(To be continued.) 


THE KING OF THE TRAPPERS. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
Now, quiet soul, depart when Heaven please. 
1 Henry VI. 

CONCEALED by the thick bushes into which she had 
fallen, the poor girl lay fur a lung time, knowing no- 
thing of what was passing around her; but when 
sensibility again returned the full terrers of her situ- 
ation instantly forced themselves upon her bewil- 
dered brain, and she trembled at her future. 

With the caution she had learned of Old Moscow 
during their brief and rapid journey, she slowly arose, 
looked round, and listened. ‘There was nothing to 
be seen or heard, and, emboldened by the silence, she 
stole from her concealment in the bushes, and crept 
slowly towards the brow of the cliff. 

It was desolate as if man had never been there— 
wes torn and trampled and crumbled away ; the roots 
of the tree to which the white man had hung were 
broken, and everything told of the fearful end of the 
murdered aud murderer. 

Suli there might have been some strangely acci- 
dental escape ; and, to satisfy herself as much as it 
was possible fur her to do, she lay down and drew 


cried Captain Sars- 
It ie a fire on the 











herself carefully to the edge, and endeavoured to pe- 
netrate the gloomy depths, 

Then the mists gathered still more thickly in her 
eyes, and her brain whirled, She could see dark ob- 
jects lying at the bottom, and hundreds of foul birds 
of prey wheeling round, settling upon and fighting 
for a portion of the horrid feast. 

That the roots of the tree had broken with tho 
double weight ; that one had dragged the other down, 
to be impaled upon the cruel rocks, and be crushed 
out of all semblance of humanity, she was certain, 

Filled with thoughts that changed even if they did 
not do away with her sorrowful ones the wretched 
girl now hastened to a spot from which she could 
command. a view of the country for miles around, and 
looked anxiously for the hills Old Moscow had pointed 
out. But there were high points of land on every 
side—some that appeared quite near, others ata 
distance, and she could not decide which were the 
friendly ones. 

To her untrained eyes there was nothing to distin. 
guish the one from the other, but she at length set- 
tled the matter to her satisfaction, and began to jour- 
ney in the direction she had chosen—in a directly op- 
posite course, however, to that she believed she was 
going. In fact, though she was not then aware of it, 
she was lost. 

But with rapid feet she hastened along the rugged 
way—frightened at every bush—seeing, an Indian’s 
formin every stump, and an Indian face in every thicket 
—startled by every stirring of a leaf, every cracking 
of a branch—by every call of a bird and plash of 
musk-rat into the water—unantil she began to grow 
faint with hunger and weary from unwonted exer- 


n. 
Reflection only added to her torture. She had no 
knowledge of woodcraft--knew nothing of the ways 
in which a hunter or even squaw would soon have 
procured plenty, aud searcely dared to put leaf or 
bark into her’ mouth for fear it might be poison. 
In such a state of affairs bodily rest afforded but 
little real relief, and soon she started agaiu and kept 
wandering until night came once more, when she sank 
to the earth, and there remained till morving dawned. 
Then the fact that she was lost burst upon her with 
appalling force, and she bowed her head and wept 
long and bitterly. But the idea of dying there alone 
gave her strength, and she began again her hopeless 
ourney. 
‘ Saas came, and the hot sun parched still more her 
lips, and appeared to make her blood boil in the 
veins—night and the heavy dew and cold wind 
chilled her form, until ber bones seemed ice. 

All her desperate siruggles to gain home were 
ended now, 

She could go no farther. She had finished the last 
foot of her earthly journey unless assistance came, 
and that speedily, She reeled and fell, Her eyes 
grow dim and ber brain clouded. Strange thoughts 
tloated through it, until her intense longings were 
condensed into aud found utterauce in the single 
word: 

“ Water!” 

For a brief season tired nature gave way, and 
she slept, though only to dream. such terrible 
dreams as caused her to start up suddenly, And 
again aud again this was repeated, until even as the 
mad desire for drink became teo terrible to endure 
the sense of blessed gratification stole over her 
swimming brain—cool, sparkling water was held to 
her lips, and she drank such a draught as no one save 
the shipwrecked sailor or one in® the same situation 
as herself ever dreamed of, She drauk, opened her 
eyes, 8aw who had given the water to her, and sauk 
back again into the arms that were holding her. 

The young mm at her side was of fair face and 
strong form, and his look of anxiety showed how very 
deeply his feelings were interested—showed what it 
would have crimsoned his face to speak—the true 
state of his heart. His dress, and the arms he 
carried, revealed the trapper, and his knowledge of 
the woods that he was no novice. é 

“Heaven be thanked,” he murmured, from lips 
almost as colourless as those of the girl whose head 
he pillowed tenderly against his swiftly beating 
heart, “that my steps were guided to this spot 
where her precious form was lying, and that she 1s 
not dead. But if she should die?” 

Crushed by the thought, be laid her gently we 
brought more water, and bathed her ashy fince—hele 
the improvized cup of bark to her trembling lips, 4X 
silently prayed, as he had never doue before, for her 
restoration. ; 

At length his efforts were crowned with oa 
The blue eyes opened, the form was gently raise : 
rich blushes mautled the soft cheeks as she saw < 
closely she was held, and the change from utter de 
spair and almost death to safety and the promise ° 
life acted like a charm. i. 

“Philip, Philip Lee!” she exclaimed, though a 
the softest of whispered words, “Heaven mvs 
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have guided you. But had you been an hour later 
ou would only have found my—my corpse !” 

“ Yes, it must have been Heaven—or, as Old Mos- 
cow would say, your good angel. But where is he? 
How did you come here ?” 

“Old Moscow,” she answered, pointing reverently 
upward, “is with the angels.” 

“ Dead 2?” 

“Give me some food—let me gain a little strength 
and I will téll you the sad story. Iam dying of 
hunger; for over two days not a single morsel has 
pas-ed my lips.” - 

‘‘Mereifal Heaven! You starving to death, and 
Old Meseow already dead!” and the iron frame of the 
young man shook like one in convulsions. 

But he hastened to produce his little store of dried 
venison and parched corn—brought a fresh supply of 
water, the while against the coarseness 
of the fare, and that if she could but wait he would 
procure something better fitted for her delicate 
oature, 

As well might he have asked the starving wolf or 
winter-famished bear to wait ; as it was he had to 
use gentle force to keep her from bringing death by 
the very food she had so much longed for. He knew 
the danger of over-eating after so long a fast, and 
when the keen edge of the appetite was somewhat 
bluuted be refused to give her more, and asked again 
for the particulars of the death of his old friend. 

“ He died nr har the tearful answer ; and she 
solemnly repeated story. 

“ Bat the savage Indian died with him!” answered 
the young trapper, his face lighting up with enthu- 
siasm, it instantly afterwards darkened with 
revenge, 

“Yes, they must have had one fate, and so hor- 
rible that it makes my blood run cold even to think 
of it.” 

“There'll be more Indians die!” was the vindic- 
tive response. “He was the truest and best man 
that ever followed « trail ; and though I know if any 
man was ever taken home toglory he was, yet his old 
bones wouldu’t rest in peace if he were not revenged. 
But there’s time snough for that. Now I must get 
you out in the woods, and back to——” 

5 My dear father and mother. Oh, tell me of 
them !” 

“It'll be a blessed day when they have you back 
in their arms, for they are mourning sadly, and the 
last words your poor mother said when I came away 
were that she'd never see her Maggie again.” 

The girl-looked at him with thankfal eyes, even 
though they were still swimmiag in tears—with 
eyes that betrayed warmer feelings than she would 
have permitted her tongue to utter. She had been 
attracted towards him when they first met, as he had 
been to her; and amid such scenes love is a plant 
that quickly blossoms, She looked upon him, too, 
as having saved her life; and when he spoke of re- 
turning to search for Old Moscow’s body the colour 
left her cheeks, and he felt her weight grow more 
heavy upon his arm as they walked slowly along. 

Both were drinking in deep and delicious draughts 
of that feeling which is the nearest to Heaven—both 
thinking of the time when danger would be passed, 
and they could pour out the wealth of their hearts 
into each other’s willing ears. 

Conversing with each other, they almost forgot 
their still perilous situation, until the whistling of a 
bullet put a sudden ending to their ideal dreams of 
happiness, and the young trapper fell backward 
with a heavy groan—the girl screaming and cling- 
ing to him. 

But in an instant she was torn away and hurled to 
4 distance; the half-risen trapper knocked senseless 
by ” blow of a tomahawk, and bound hand and 

oot, 

Then she was radely lifted from the place where 
she had fallen, and saw to her dismay that she was 
4gain in the power of the chief who had at first ab- 
ducted her; he whom Old Moscow had told her was 
the most cruel and brutal of all his tribe—'To-ho- 
pe-ka or Horse Shoe—the war-chief of the Sioux. 

But no time was given for thought. Lifting the 
Seuseless body of her lover in his arms, the Indian 
drove her before him with his hatchet until he 
reached his horse, threw his burden upon it, and 


uided l . , 
+ eer ier back to a captivity that was worse than 


CHAPTER IV. 
All is not lost: th’ unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield. Milton. 
From the moment of his fall Old Moscow gave up 
every hope of escape, for though he had been in 
thin? a desperate situation none had ever rivalled 
Suspended between heaven and earth, deprived of 
© use of his hands, with the heavy weight of the 
dian hanging about his neck like the nether mill- 





stone, and producing strangulation, it would have 
been madness to think of escape, 

He tried to pray, but nothing could escape his lips. 
Even had he been hanging there alone his situation 
would have been bad enough, with the blood all rush- 
ing into his head; and death would soon have fol- 
lowed—now it must be almost instantaneous. 

But he was mercifully deprived of feeling even be- 
fore he had time to fully comprehend all the terrors 
with which he was compassed—-hang as a dead man 
until the hands of the Indian released their clasping, 
and the body plunged down to a living death. 

Yet even when the compressing power about his 
throat had gone the old trapper knew nothing until 
the almost expired life surged up again within him 
and he found himself lying under a tree with a body 
of Indians drenching him with water. 

Never had a man been so literally rescued from 
the jaws of death, and never had one more curiosity 
to know how it had been accomplished; but for the 
time he was dumb. 

It was hours before his braised throat and swollen 
lips and tongue would auswer the will sufficiently to 
articulate, and by that time be had been 
back to the very prison wigwam from which he 
had mysteriously escaped. As soon, however, 
as he could articulate he began to question his 
guards. 

The story was short but plausible. The conflict 
had been witnessed by several of their number who 
were following upon the trail—they had been near 
when ho had fallen, and hastened to the rescue, and 
though too late to save the one of their own blood had 
succeeded in doing so by him and taken the most 
ready means to restore him to sensibility. 

“ It’s mighty hard,” he almost grumbled, “ to bring 
a dead man back to life just for the sake of killing 
him again. But if it is Heaven's will I’m con- 
tent. 


“The pale-face fears death,” was the sneering 


reply. 

S No more than any other man, but he’s an idiot 
who doesn't, forthe best of us ain’t any too good, and 
I know I have my full share of sins to answer for. 
But if you mean I fear the pain of dying it isn’t so.” 

“The torture of fire will make him sing another 
song.” 

“T know-that the flesh is weak and that I am no 
stronger than any other man, but if you think that Old 
Moscow will——” 

“ Old Moscow !” was repeated by a hundred tongues, 
with the utmost astonishment, for his fame had 
reached even their ears, and their joy knew no bounds 
at having such a man for a captive. 

“ Yes, that is my name—that is the one I am best 
known by, andI suppose it’s just as good as any 
other. Anyhow I am not going to deny it.” 

Yet for all his bold avowal he would not have 
done so if he had reflected for a moment, for it 
would make them take extra precautions against the 
possibility of escape and render his death more hor- 
rible. 

“Qld Moscow!” was repeated again and agnin, and 
even the squaws and boys crowded forward to see 
one 60 famous, “ 

On the evening of the third day of his captivity a 
stir in the village told of some unexpected and grati- 
fying event, and, placing his eyes toa chink in the 
bark covering of the wigwam, he saw that which 
caused a greater chill of horror to pass though his 
frame than the knowledge of his own certain and 
terrible fate had done, 

Riding in triumph into the village came the great 
chief. Dragging behind him by ropes placed round 
their necks and fastened to the saddle, were two 
prisoners, with tied hands, and the first glance 
showed him that they were the beautiful girl for whom 
he had risked his life, and his favourite companion, 
the young trapper, Philip Lee. 

Then the blood of the old man fairly boiled, and his 
feelings found vent in the strongest words of indig- 
uation and scorn, though uttered under his breath. 

“The mean, sneaking dogs!’’ he said, “‘to drag a 
woman by the neck ; and the poor boy too, If ever 
there was a tribe that deserved to be sent wholesale 
to perdition, it is the Sioux — the miserable cut- 
throats. But Ido hope the boy won’t make any sign 
to let them know that he knows me. If I can only 
make them think that we are strangers, and get them 
to put him in the same wigwam, then——” But, 
sceing that one of the braves was drawing near, he 
continued aloud: ‘Whom are they dragging along 
like a dog ?” 

“Do you not knowhim ?” was the quick question. 

“Me know a fellow that has not more pluck 
than that? Before I'd suffer such disgrace I'd just 
drop down and be strangled todeath. Me know him? 
I hope they won’t disgrace me by putting such a 
coward in the same wigwam.” 

But such appeared to be the determination, for the 
moment Lee was released from his not only disgrace- 





ful but dangerous position he was led thither, not- 
withstanding the protestations of Old Moscow, and 
rudely thrown down and bound. 

This appeared to have boven the orders of the chief 
who had made both him and tho girl prisoners, as it 
would require double the number of guards to watch 
them if separated. 

It was well that the young trapper was quick-witted, 
and understood that they were to appear as strangers, 
for there were a dozen pair of sharp eyes fixed upon 
them, and theleast change of expression would have 
been fatal tothe plans of Old Moscow. Still he did 
not hesitate te talk, and after rating his companion 
soundly upon the ignominious manner in which he 
had been bronght into the village he questioned bim 
as to how, when, and where he was captared, and 
learned all he wished to know. 

“Well,” he said, “ you have to dio, and all the ad- 
vice I can give you is not to disgrace your white 
blood, but die like a man. But don’t talk any more. 
I hate cowardly boys!” 

The rest of the day was passed apparently in the 
most sullen silence, yet they managed to converse at 
intervals, and Old Moscow thoroughly posted his 
friend, 

But when night came—and fortunately it was one 
of extreme storm and darkness—they managed to 
get their heads near together, and whispered without 
restraint. 

Then the plan that Old Moscow had formed at 
the first sight of Lee was matured and acted upon. 

Though tied hand and foot, the deer-skin thongs 
were not proof against the sharp teeth of a deter- 
mined man, and in a much shorter time than would 
have been deemed possible the old trapper had the 
full use of his h and had given freedom also to 
his companion. 

To have put themselves out of the way of danger 
was thenan easy task, and they would have laughed 
at being overtaken, had it not been for the captive 
gitl. Now they would either save her or lose their 
own lives, 

Hastily seizing a blanket from a corner of the 
wigwam, and wrapping himself up in it, the old trap- 
per disappeared in one direction, while his com- 
panion stole like a shadow in another. 

Whatever they intended to do must be done 
quickly, and five minutes had not elapsed before a 
wigwam was in flames at the farther end of the en- 
campment, and a hostile war-whoop rang through 
the woods. 

With a dexterity that appeared like magic hun- 
dreds of armed warriors sprang towards the point of 
alarm, while the squaws ran hither and thither, mak- 
ing night hideous with their yells, 

But all too soon the subterfuge was discovered. 
No volley of arrows and bullets came from the tim- 
ber, and. the flames surrounding the wigwam were 
speedily extinguished. But another and still another 
fire blazed in different parts of the encampment. 

Yet they were too valueless to demand attention, 
and a rush was made by the warriors for the prison 
house, to find that also in flames. 

Then each intuitively knew what had happened, 
and they rushed for their horses to scour the country 
and cut off the fugitives. 

But a few followed the chief to where the girl had 
been confined, to find the two old squaws who had 
guarded her—one of them the mother of the chief— 
quivering in the agonies of death, and the girl miss- 
ing. 

Outwitted, beaten at every point, with the fire com- 
municating from wigwam to wigwam until half the 
village was burning, the great Horse-shoe acted like 
one bereft of his senses. He stamped the earth in 
impotent rage, tugged at his scalp-lock as if he would 
tear it out by the roots, and hurled imprecations upon 
his followers, forgetting how much depended upon 
spredy action. 

But he was not long thus. He choked down his 
rage, and, having secured his horse, dashed madly 
away, with the blazing homes of many of the rede 
men illuminating the forest, so that he could see for 
a considerable distance. 

With the feeling that he had baffled any that might 
follow, the old trapper was journeying along, though 
with all possible speed. or the first few miles he 
too had ridden, but as soon as the greatest danger had 
passed he dismounted in order to relieve the over- 
burdened horse, and make him last as long as pos- 
sible. And now that he had a little clear prairie be- 
fore him he began to feel comparatively easy, and was 
talking almost gaily to the girl—save his regrets 
(more than shared by her) that Philip Lee was not 
with them. 

“Heaven has been very good to us,” he said; “it 
brought us out of great danger.” 

“ But poor Lee,” answered Maggie, sorrowfally. 

“‘The boy is sharp, aud will take care of himself. 
I don’t think he’s in any more danver than we are, 
and—ob, Heaven!” 
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The report of a rifle, the whistling of a bullet, and 
the heavy thud as it struck his shoulder, caused 
the exclamation, and before he could determine 
whence the shot had come the chief of the Sioux 
dashed forward, fairly rode him down, and trampled 
him under foot. But the trapper was not to be crushed 
into the dust like a worm without turning and sting- 
ing, aud a quick blow of his hatchet effectually ham- 
strung the horse, so that warrior and steed rolled to- 
gether upon the prairie. 

“Go!” shouted Old Moscow to the girl. “Go! 
Ride for your life, and leave the old man to die.” And 
he threw himself upon the Indian, and exerted all his 
strength to keep him from becoming disentangled and 
fullowing. 

3ut the frightened girl might not have taken the 
advice had the matter been left entirely in her own 
hands. Such, however, was not the case. The horse 
she rode, alarmed by the shot, was terrified by the 
frantic struggles of its wounded mate, the flounder- 
ing of the men, and above all by the smell of blood, 
and dashed madly away with the rider clinging with 
her arms round his neck—a haif-wild steed running 
away with a helpless, half-fainting girl! Away 
from strife that must bring death to one or both, and 
the last thing she saw was that the Indian had 
thrown the trapper upon his back—had his knees 
firmly planted upon his breast—~one brawny hand 
upon his throat—and was whirling his hatchet with 
the other for the last fatal blow. 





CHAPTER V. 
When fears and perils thicken fast, 
And many dangers gather round, 
When human aid is vain and past, 
No mortal refuge to be found, 
Then can we firmly lean on Heaven, 
And gather strength to meet and bear ; 
No matter where the storm has driven, 
A saving auchor lives in prayer. Eliza Cook. 

A BRAVE girl, and brought up on the frontier, 
it was not very long before Maggie Grey awoke to 
the exigencies of her situation, and felt that it would 
be necessary to direct the frightened horse, or his in- 
stinct would guide him homeward, and she would be 
carried back to the village of the Indians. 

She raised herself to a secure position, turned the 
horse upon the course she knew lay in an opposite 
direction to the home of the red-men, and encouraged 
him with hand and voice. 

Through timber, slough,and prairie she continued 
her way—through valley and stream, and over rock 
and hill. Not, however, with the same speed as she 
had started. 

Her heart bled for the poor, suffering animal that 
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had carried her so bravely, and, to relieve him as 
much as possible, dismounted and walked by his side 
until it grew so dark that she could scarcely see her 
way. But, determined not to stop in the midst of the 
timber, she groped her way until she had passed out 
of the gloom and gained the gpen prairie. 

Here she fancied she might rest in peace, and, hav- 
ing tethered the horse so as to prevent his wander- 
ing to any considerable distance, she gathered the 
long grass and made for herself a soft bed, though 
resolving it should be one of rest merely—not slum- 
ber. With strange thoughts crowding upon her 
brain shé lay, and wove bright dreams of love, with 
the young trapper, Philip Lee, for a hero, forgetting 
fora time the stern realities with which she was 
surrounded. But nature is oftentimes stronger than 
human resolution, and, despite her frequent upstart- 
ings and rubbing her eyes, at last all of earth disap- 
peared, and she lay locked in heavy slumber. 

But it was suddenly broken by the touch of some- 
thing cold upon her forehead, and, believing it to be 
serpents, she started up in horror and fled screaming 
away. Yetshe turned and looked to see what had 
disturbed her, then sank helpless to the ground 
as she saw that a dark object was following her, and 
bowed her head in expectation of instantly feeling a 
blow from a tomahawk or scalping-knife. 

But no blow came. Why did the Indian hesitate ? 
She summoned all her courage, raised her head and 
looked even as the cold, damp touch was being re- 
peated, and saw to her infinite relief that it was only 
her horse—that she had been foolishly fleeing from 
her very best friend. 

But what could cause such unusual actions? She 
spoke kindly to the horse, and he bowed his head, 
and she saw that he was trembling, and that his eyes 
flashed wildly, and he kept looking anxiously 
around, 

“Poor fellow,” she said as she gently patted his 
neck; “you must have become over-heated, and the 
night air has chilled you.” 

The sudden straining upon the rein lifted her to 
her feet, and she saw dark forms stealing round 
upon every side, red balls of fire flashing from out 
the gloom, understood the cause of his terror in an 
instant, and sank back with a groan of despair. 

“Surrounded by wolves! Oh, Heaven!” she 
gasped, 

With the same instinct of companionship that had 
caused the horse to crowd close to and touch her, 
she drew nearer to his side and laid her hand upon his 
mane. 

He crouched down as he felt the touch, and, with 
the light of a new hope burning in her eyes, she made 
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a mighty effort and sprang upon his back. Like ar 
arrow he darted away out into the open prairie, the 


‘girl clinging to him, and caring nothing in what 


direction she journeyed so as to distance the savage 
beasts. 

But the poor girl saw with increasing terror tliat 
the wolves were gaining upon them, that the speed 
of the horse was sensibly diminished, and she did 
her utmost to force him forward, 

As if feeling that another and more precious life 
than his own depended upon it, he responded by % 
magnificent burst of speed, and for a time held lis 
own in the race. But it was useless—useless. It was 
only protracting misery. 

She raised herself up as far as possible, and looked 
with exceeding anxiety around. Directly ahead, but so 
far as to be but dimly discernible, was another belt of 
timber. If she could only reach that she might cling 
to some of the branches and swing herself iuto a tree. 

With cheering cries she urged the panting steed on- 
ward. Yet he would have needed no urging bad 
speed and power remained in his limbs. Alas! they 
were no longer supple, and his breath was growing 
short. 

“Oh, Heaven!” gasped the wretched girl, “if 1 
could only reach the woods!” 

She could now distinctly see the waving of the 
green branches—could distinguish tree from tree— 
could almost pick out the branches she could easily 
reach, the ones that promised safety and life. 
Scarcely a half-mile remained between her and 
them ! 

But every instant the wide-mouthed beasts were 
crowding nearer, until they ranside by side with the 
foaming horse—glaring upon her with their savage 
eyes and licking their huge jaws as they sniffed the 
swiftly coming feast. The horse, brave to the lust, 
made a desperate rally, but his strength was short- 
lived. 

The wolves dashed on in front and completely 
hemmed them in. here was no possibility of es- 
cape. The horse turned round and round, snorting 
with fear, and at last, with his proud spirit completely 
broken, he staggered, stumbled, reeled, and fell with 
ashrill neigh of agony, carrying the girl to the ground 
with him. P 

Then closer and more dense grew the dark circle 
of savage beasts, leaping, crawling, urging each other 
on, yet cowardly waiting for one more bold than the 
rest to make the first advance. 

Seated upon the dying horse, with her hands up- 
raised to Heaven, the despairing girl prayed that her 
death might be swift. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CHARMED RUBIES. 


> 
- CHAPTER XIII. 
Say who among us with a heart 
Where Feeling’s holy sunshine falls 
Can bear, untouched, to turnand part - 
From long-remembered household walls ? 
Eliza Cook. 

Vicror WOLFGANG TorQuvILsTONE, son and heir 
of Wolfgang Torquilstone, of Torquilstone Castle. 
Such were his name and station. When but a lad his 
father died, and, having lost his mother at an early 
age, he grew up a little wild and erratic in his habits, 
and somewhat morbid in his feelings ; but a nobler, 
better-hearted lad never walked the earth. 

The one passion of his life was love of travel, and 
as soon as his father’s affairs were settled, and had 
gone into the hands of the administrators, taking 
with him no treasure save the wonderful Charmed 
Rubies, which had been put into his hands when he 
stood on tiptoe by the bedside of his dying mother, 
he went forth, leaving his young sister and his 
magnificent old estate in the care and keeping of his 
Telatives, 

Years before, Alice Torquilstone, only sister of 
Wolfgang Torquilstone, had contracted a clandestine, 
unfortunate marriage with one Richard Livingstone, a 
mere adventurer, and from this marriage Guy Living- 
Stone was the sole offspring, and when Wolfgang 
Torquilstone died, leaving his son and heir in his 
minority, this same Richard Livingstone came for- 
ward aud declared himself appointed, by the last will 
and testament of the deceased earl, to look after 
the estate; and no person bringing forward just rea- 
Sons why he should not, he was duly installed in the 
office of administrator, and commissioned with full 
control of the entire estate until the young earl 
should attain his majority. 

In the meantime this young heir, taking with him 
the Charmed Rubies that had beén in his family for 
centuries, started forth to gratify his love of travel and 
adventure, He went to Rome, Venice, then to the 
burning country of the Sphinx, and finally he sailed 
for China, and after that his frieuds lost sight of him. 

His uncle, then resident with his family at Tor- 
quilstone Castle, expressed the deepest.concern, and 
lustituted every possible inquiry to learn some- 
thing of his fate. And, at last, intelligencecame. He 
had died, and was buried, somewhere in the South 
Sea Islands, 

It was just the fate that one might have predicted 
or such a wild and reckless fellow. So spake his 
Uncle with a sober face, and all the surviving members 
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of the House of Torquilstone went iuto mourning 
for the death of the young heir. 

As a matter of course, the grand old estate de- 
scended to the next nearest relative, and that relative 
was no other than little sunny-haired Elain, thie child- 
sister that the young earl left in his uncle’s care 
when he started.out upon his travels. 

But in a few short months, apparently to the great 
grief of the uncle and his family, and to the surprise 
and regret of all who knew her, little Elain died, and 
the House of Torquilstone was left without an heir. 

As a matter of course Richard Livingstone, hus- 
band of Alice Torquilstone, held the next claim. 
Very quietly, and with seeming regret, he took pos- 
session of his rights, and «at once turned over the 
heirship, and the old aud honoured title to his son 
Gay. : 

The last‘one of old Wolfgang Torquilstone’s name 
‘was extinct ; his son was buried in a foreign land ; 
and little Elain slumbered in the family vault. 

Years slipped away, the grass grew green and 
rank about the costly marble beneath which little 
Elain slumbered, and the name of the young heir was 
fast sinking into oblivion. 

Torquilstone Castle, in the hands of its new mas- 
ter, bloomed out in unsurpassed splendour; and tho 
young earl had learned to wear his honours with such 
grace that he was spoken of as one for whom a con- 
spicuous career lay in store. 

But in the height of all this magnificence and glory, 
one rainy night, when the halls at Torquilstone rang 
with music and revelry, a traveller, closely cloaked 
and hooded, appeared at the gato and asked for shel- 
ter. 

Of course he was not refused, for Earl Torquil- 
stone was noted for his hospitality. ‘The servants 
conducted him in, and they gave him a seat at the 
table, round which two or three score of guests were 
already assembled ; then the revelry went on afresh, 
this silent, shrouded figure still sitting there, like a 
death’s-head at the feast, noting every motion and 
movement with his keen eyes that peered out from 
beneath his serge cow]. Whenthe merriment waxed 
loud, and the red wine foamed high, he arose in 
silence,and, standing before the master of the castle, 
threw off his disguise. 

‘Richard Livingstone,” he said, addressing his 
uncle, who sat in state beneath the great stag-horns 
that arched above the table. “ Richard Livingstone, 
do you know me?” 

The host glanced at the bronzed and bearded face 
that bent above him, aud his own grew as white 
as death; but not for a single instant did he 
lose his self-control—though the hour that had 
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haunted him for years had come he had face to meet 
it. 

“No, sir,” he answered, quietly, “‘T have not that 
honour; but,” he added as the stranger continued to 
stand before him, “perhaps my son’s memory may 
be better than mine. Guy, my son, will you step thig 
way ?” 

The young earl obeyed, confronting the strange 
guest with a face hotly flushed by excess of wine. 

“This geutleman has escaped my recollection, 
Guy,” said his father, carelessly ; “do you happen to 
know him?” 

Careless as were his father’s words and manner, a 
peculiar something in his voice warned Guy Living- 
stone that the hour of trial had cme; he had a 
strong will, and he called it up in all its force as his 
eyes met those of the strange man before him; but, 
in spite of his efforts, for a single iustant he quailed 
and hesitated. 

“T do not kaow you, sir,” he answered, at last. 

The stranger's steadfast gaze never faltered. 

“Tam Victor Wolfgang Terquilstone, heir to the 
earlship and master of this castle. Do you know me 
now ?” he said, sternly. 

The earl laughed as he replied : 

“ Your looks belie your assertion, sir, for I do not 
detect the slightest resemblance between you and the 
late earl, Poor Victor!” he added, with a sigh, 
“would to Heaven he cvuld return! But he has been 
dead five years.” 

The stranger said no more ; he saw at a glance 
the position his relatives had assumed, and their de- 
termination to maintain it, and he was not a man to 
bandy words and quarrel over his rights. He ga- 
thered up his cloak, and, turning his back upon the 
old halls of his forefathers, went outiuto the storm— 
the old stag-hounds, that were wont to lick his hands 
and fondle at his feet in the days of his boyhood, 
braying from their kennels as if he were indeed a 
stranger and an alien, 

“Poor fellow! he is demented,” remarked Guy 
Livingstone, returning to his gay companicus. 

A few weeks after there was a great stir in the vi- 
cinity of the castle. The young heir had come home, 
asserted one party, while the other declared the whole 
story false, and the so-called heir nothing more than 
a poor, witless fellow, or, maybap, some cunning 
cheat. Finally the case was carried intocourt. But 
the Livingstone party held possession of the castle, 
while its rightful young master had almost forfeited 
hissidentity by his long absence ; and with the aid 
of bribery and well-concocted schemes they won the 
day. 

There was no immediate proof of this strangy 
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man’s identity ; he might or might not be the heir-at- 
law—who could tell? But just at this juncture a 
number of witnesses rose up to certify to his non- 
identity, and one Erhart Vanburg, an old sailor by 
occupation, testified that, with hig own eyes, away 
out upon one of the South Sea Isles, he had seen 
Victor Wolfgang Torquilstone die, and had helped to 
give him the rights of burial. 

‘here was a great deal else, arguments and proofs, 
and prolonged discussion; butin the end the verdict 
went against the rightful heir. Victor Wolfgang 
‘Torquilstone was dead, and this man was nothing 
more than a cunning usurper, . 

Iu accordance with the verdict, Sir Richard Li- 
vingstone held on to the earlship, and the true heir- 
at-law went forth a stranger, not only his fortune, 
but his very name and identity wrested from him. 

It was a bold stroke, and it had met with rare suc- 
cess. Guy Livingstone could not well suppress his 
exultation ; but the poor, expatriated son of Wollf- 
gang Torquilstone, still holding on to his sole trea- 
eure, the Charmed Rubies, once more went forth a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth, 

He was a strange man, caring little for wealth and 
honours, and so long as he stood alone im the world 
and the wrong no one but himself, he felt 
almost like suffering them to enjoy their ill-gotten 
gains, content to follow his old pursuits, and dream 
his quaint dreams in utter seclusion. But hiseoul 
was perplexed and troubled concerning the fate of the 
little sunny-haired sister he bad left behind hiny when 
he started on his world-wide travels; and im the 
midst of all this, when he was living a kind of her- 
mit’s life in Switzerland, he met with Maud Mon- 
¢tressor,. 

His hour had come. From the instant when he first 
looked upon her proud, imperial face he loved her, 
and in course of time his love grew into a passionate 
adoration. 

Then he determined to woo and win her under an 
assumed name, and for her sake to devote his whole 
life ani energy to disproving the bold falsehoods that 
had robbed him of his name and inheritance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The wild harp hath a witching spell 
About its silver strings ; 
Can aught on earth excel the charm 
Its pensive breathing flings? Eliza Cook. 

IN the meautime, while the deposed Earl of Tor- 
quilstone sat within the ruined chapel, listening to 
the voice of the winds that rose toa wailing roar 
without as the wintry day drew near its close, and 
to the melancholy beating of the distant surf, be- 
moanving his hard fate, and blaming himself by turns 
for ever having suffered his hot-headed love to get 
the better of his judgment; while he sat there, 
watching, hoping, waiting for ono little word of as- 
surance and comfort, torn by doubts and fears, re- 
solving at one moment to present himself at the door 
of Montressor Hall and demand admittance of its 
haughty master in the name of his own rank, and 
of his loyal love, and at the next, knowing how worse 
than foolish such a course would be—how his love 
‘would be scorned, and his claims to rank and station 
ridiculed ; maddened by despair, powerless, helpless 
as it were in the hands of a cruel fate, half tempted 
to relinquish all—love, fortune, even life itseli—and 
by oue mad plunge into the swirling billows to end 
at once his misery and his useless existence; while 
this strange man sat there in the gathering gloom, 
enduring all these inexpressible tortures, Cecil Holt 
was laying her plans for a daring adventure, 

For days and weeks she had loitered about the 
grounds, hoping for some chance to communicate with 
her young lady, but none having occurred she had 
made up her mind to beard the lion in his den. 

She was a brave girl, this Cecil Holt, and though 
nothing but a serving-maid, the blood in her veins 
was pure and good, and her name and fame were as 
spotiess as the best of England’s high-bred damsels. 
Fears for her young lady alone had restrained her 
through all the dreary, tedious days of the past 
week ; and, sitting in her little bedroom on the morn- 
ing of that second day of Torquilstone’s waiting for 
au answer to his letters, she made up her mind that 
there was no more time to be lost; what she could 
do must be done quickly, and she made her arrange- 
meuts accordingly. 

About noon on the same day, just as Albert Dunn 
was lurrying to complete a dour he had been making 
before closing his little shop for the dinner hour, his 
attention was arrested for an instant by the sweet 
notes of a harp, seemingly near at hand. 

At another time he would have dropped his ham- 
mer cn the instant, for he was a dear lover of music ; 
but on this particular morning Albert was perplexed, 
vexed at himself and all the rest of the world, 
His work did not go on satisfactorily, his nails would 
not drive, and music confused rather than pleased 
him. 











The secret of all this was that Albert was in love, 
and with no other lassie than Cecil Holt, the ex-maid 
of Maud Montressor. 

They had been betrothed since midsummer, and 
were only waiting until the young man could save 
up enough to begin with to consummate their happi- 
ness at the altar. 

But for the last week matters had not been going 
on altogether right with Albert. Cecil was too much 
occupied with other people’s affairs to bestow upon 
him the amount of attention that he deemed his due; 
then she was not so frank and sincere as she had 
once been ; she had secrete from him, and carriéd on 
affairs of which he was ignorant. Only within the 
last week she had made a wearisome journey amid 
the Wiltshire Downs, and when he wanted to know 
the object of such a tramp she had put him off with 
the idle excuse that she had friends there. 

All these things combined worried the young man 
excessively, and on this particular morning especi- 
ally.. The more he hurried to complete his job the 
more tardy and bungling his fingers became; and, 
just asi he struck the last blow, the panel split in 
twain, thus spoiling all his lsbour'and his material 
into the bargain. 

He threw down his hammerwith a hasty exclama- 
tion, and just then the dulcet notes of the 
sounded almost at his elbow, but he would not 
or listen; the poor fellow was thoroughly vexed. 

Seizing his green baize jacket, and slapping his pa- 
per cap his head, he banged the door after him, 
and went off with rapid strides in the disection of 
the highway. Twenty paces distant he came upon 
the harper, sitting under the hawthorn hedge. The 
harper arose as the young carpenter approached. 

A lithe, graceful figure, cladin Highland plaid, and 
@ nut-brown face, shaded by @ of short 
ringlets, above which sat a jaunty 
mented by a tuft of scarlet feathers. 

Despite his vexation, Albert paused for a moment, 
bestowing upon the young minstrel a glance of admi- 
ration, for, in all his life, 
® prettier picture than he made, standing there be- 
neath the hedge in his young and ruddy beauty. 

“ Please, sir, a penny, tohelp a wandering harper.” 

The voice was even sweeter and richer than the 
face. 

Albert Dunn could not find it in his heart to deny, 
He drew out a shilling and tossed it on the sward at 
his feet. The lad picked it up with a graceful bow. 

“Shall I play something now, sir?” he asked: 

“No, no,” replied the carpenter; “I’m in ahurry, 
and can’t stop to hear,” 

He was turning off, but the boy broke out into an 
old Scotch love song—a sweet, plaintive thing that 
Albert had sung with Cecil a hundred times, perhaps, 
in the happy days of their courtship, when he went 
up to see her at Montressor Hall, and they sat to- 
gether by the great kitchen fire. 

He stopped short, with a moisture like tears rising 
to his eyes. 

“Sing that again, boy,” he said as the minstrel 
finished. 

He obeyed; and, at the close of the last sweet line, 
the carpenter threw down a second shilling, and 
hurried away, dashing bis hand across his eyes. The 
minstrel boy broke out into a gay laugh. 

“TI shall pass!” he cried, exultingly ; “if I have 
deceived him no other eyes will find me out, But this 
won't do. Not so fast, Mr. Albert, I must havea 
word with you.” 

Lifting his harp, he ran lightly across the green, 
and, making @ cross-cut, confronted the carpenter 
again just as he reached the main highway. He 
looked up with a start of surprise. 

“What now?” he questioned, impatiently. 

“ Another shilling, please,” replied the minstrel, 
merrily. 

“ T’ve no more shillings to give away ; go your way 
and don’t bother me.” 

But the minstrel stood still, with his hand ex- 
tended, 

Albert Dunn grasped his shoulder almost angrily. 

“ Boy,” he said, “ will you get out of my way ?” 

“ Albert!” 

Rang gave a quick start, onesharp, searching glance, 
then: 

“Cecil!” he cried; ‘can it be you 2” 

The girl broke out into ripples of gay laughter. 

“Yes, Albert Dunn; and now confess that for once 
at least I have deceived you thoroughly.” 

“Indeed you have. I might have passed you a 
hundred times, and not have known you. What a 
charming minstrel you make,” he added, his eyes 
lighting with admiration as they rested on her 
picturesque costume and short, curly hair; “ but 
your face is so brown ; will it wash off, Cecil 2” 

“Oh, yes, you silly fellow—but don't you think it 
becoming ?” 

The young man looked uneasy, and not a little 
grave. 


h cap, orna- 





“T don’t know, Cecil,” he replied; ‘ but like your 
own colour best, and your own dress too. Now, do 
tell me what put this freak into your head. You havo 
not been like yourself of late.” 

Cecil smiled up into his troubled face. 

“Poor, good Albert,” she answered, gently, “ don't 
mistrust me. I can see in your honest eyes just 
what youthink. But come now, let’s sit here under 
the hedge, and I'll explain everything to your satis. 
faction.” 

They sat down, side by side, and, placing her harp 
upon the ground before her, Cecil told him the story 
of her young lady's trouble, 

“T must help her, Albert,” she continued. “| 
shall never forget the poor, pale face when she begged 
me to do something for her. It will kill her if 
they force her to marry that man—and she loves the 
other one as she loves her life, and no wonder, for he 
looks like the king himself.” 

“What's his name?” asked Albert. 

“ No ene knows much about him, not even Mistross 
Maud, but he calls himself Torquilstone—that's 
the name he mentioned when he gave me the let- 


i Dunn's face grew dark = anger. 

“ Torguilstone ?” he repeated ; “‘do you mean the 
Earl of Torquilstone? Is he the man you are 
wor for ?” 

Cesil looked be 

“ The Earl of T ?” she said. 
know—who is the Barl of Torquilstone ?” 

usobbin ad uite ert wae he isn’t th 

h m—but he isn’t the 
man. Oh, no, indoct—he is the one they are going 
to make Mistress Maud marry.” 

“Who? Guy Livingstone?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Good Heaven! No wonder she’s opposed to it, 
| enw for, if ever there was a base scoundrel, 

y Livingstone’sone. I only wish I could get my 
fingers om his throat, I'd soon put an end to all this 
trouble.” 

“ Why, Albert, what ails you ?” questioned the girl, 
in amazement. 

His face had grown purple with passion, and the 
veins stood out upon his forehead like knotted cords. 

“A great deal, Cecil, more than you have ever 
dreamed of. I can’t hear that man’s name without 
almost losing my reason.” 

“What man? Guy Livingstone? He never in- 
jured you, did he?” 

“Injured me! Yes; he has done me such a vile 
wrong that I shall detest him to my dying day!” 

“Oh, Albert, don’t! You look so terrible that you 
frighten me. Are you angry with me?” 

He smiled and patted her cheek. 

“No, little one, no,I could not get angry with 
you; but I wouldu't have Guy Livingstone see you 
in this pretty boy’s dress for all the world ; you must 
shun him, my little girl, as you would a viper; he is 
@ bold, bad man.” 

“I shall not be likely to put myself in his way,” 
Cecil replied, with a little flash in her brown eyes, 
* for, if 1 didn’t think it wasa sin to hate any person, 
I should hate him for my poor young lady’s sake. 
Oh, Albert, we must save her, we must indeed.” , 

The young carpenter started to his feet, growing 
terribly excited. f 

“Yes, we must,” he said, his voice hoarse with 
wrath; “‘he must not have another victim—in six 
months he will trample on her heart as he did oa 
poor Ellen’s. She was as fair as Mistress Maud, and 
as pure, until he came with his false tongue and 
lured her away. Poor Ellen, poor Ellen! 0b, 
Heaven, it sets my brain on fire! I must settle that 
account yet.” } 

Cecil stood quite still for a moment, awed into 
silence by his terrible passiov, then she weut to his 
side and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Albert dear,” she whispered, “try and calm 
yourself, and tell me what it is that troubles you 80 
Who is Ellen? What has Guy Livingstone ever 
done to you?” 

He turned upon her, his eyes full of doubt 
pain. 

“Don’t mock me, Cecil,” he said. ‘ You know 
you have heard the disgraceful story long ago. 

“ Albert, are you in your senses? I tell you that 
I don’t know, don’t comprehend a word you are 5ay- 
ing.” } 
“Don’t know that Guy Livingstone has one wile 
already ?” 

“ Yes, I know that.” : 

“TI thought so, and that wife is my sister—yoU 
know that too!” s 

For a moment she stood dumb with amazement; 
then a sudden light flashed up in her face. 

“Oh, I see now!” sheexclaimed, “I see it all now: 
I could not understand it before. Yes, Albert, she 
was just like vou. She must have been your sis 
ter.” 


“T don't 
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“Yes, she is my sister,” he said, hitterly. “I i 


pever mentioned it before, because I had a faint hope 
that you mightnever have heard of it; but you have 
even seen her, it seems. How and when was it, 
ecil ?” 

. “ Yes, I have seen her,” she replicd, slowly ; “ but 
I never dreamed, until this moment, of her being 
your sister. ‘I'wo or three years ago, when I was 
down in Wiltshire, nursing an old aunt who was ill, 
I chanced to get acquainted with a sweet, pale, sad- 
looking woman, who lived in a little cottage, with 
not a soul but her baby, and obtained her living by 
mending nets and doing odd jobs for the fishermen. 
We got to be very intimate, and loved each otlier 
like sisters, and one day she told me her secret. How 
she was @ happy girl, living with a mother and 
brother, who loved her as their lives, and Guy Living- 
stone came, and with sweet words and flattering pro- 
mises, persuaded her to forsake her humble home and 
fly with him to one of luxury and grandeur. She 
was silly enough to listen to him, and one night she 
ran away, and they were married, and he took her to 
live with him at his castle. For a few months she 
was happy, but afterthata changecame. Heceased 
to care for her, grew weary of her society, and sent 
her off to that Jonely little cot ; after that she never 
saw him, or even so much as heard from him. She 
was too proud to go back to the friends she had for- 
saken, and she lived there, and supported herself and 
her baby by herown labour. Was this woman your 
sister, Albert 2” 

The young man was silent for several moments, 
and when he spoke at last his voice was husky and 
broken. 

“ Yes, Cecil,” he said, “that was my sister—my 
pretty little Ellen.” 

“ Where is she now, Albert ?” 

“] know not. I haven’t eeen her or heard from 
ner since the night she left us.” 

* Oh, dear!” sighed Cecil, “I had counted so much 
on this thing. leven hinted to Mistress Maud that 
Iknew a seeret that would save her; and, a few 
days ago, I went all the way down to Wiltshire, 
hoping to find this poor woman and persuade her to 
come up and avow herself as the wife of Guy Living- 
stone, and put an end to this wicked marriage ; but 
after all my tramp I found the cottage shut up and 
the poor woman gone. But surely you can find her, 
Albert; and, when it is known that she is his wife, 
poor Miss Mand will be saved. Ev.nif we can’t find 
her in time,” she continued, eagerly, “couldn't you 
go up to the hall, or even to the church, and tell the 
whole story? Couldn’t you do it, Albert?” 

The young man’s swart cheek grew crimson, and 
he looked down for a. moment in painful embarrass- 
ment ; at last he spoke, asif every word cost his proud 
heart a pang. 

“Cecil,” he. said, “my poor, pretty little Ellen is 
not Guy Livingstone’s wife im the eyes of the law ; 
the minister and the marriage ceremony were both 
false. Poor little girl—poor little girl !” 

The great, étalwart fellow bowed his head with 
something very like a sob, while Cecil stood apart, her 
eyes overflowing with tears, yet not daring to intrude 
even the words of love upon grief so.deep aud sacred, 
In a little while he looked up. 

“I could never bring myself to mention it to you, 
Cecil,” he said, it cnt me so, I thought so much of 
Hilen, and*she was so pretty, with her blue eyes and 
pink cheeks, But you know now, and maybe you'll 
cast me off because of my sister's shame, "Lis better 
you should know now than hereafter. It was his 
fault—the sneaking, smooth-tongued villain! He 
turned the poor little thing’s head, and she couldn't 
help it. Poor little Ellen! she’s suffered enough to 
pay for her folly. Iwas too hard on her—too hard. 
I see it all now. I've never seen her face since that 
i night, andI may never see it again. Puvor little 

en!” 

Cecil had stolen to his side, and with a shy, sweet 

movement she bent over and dropped a kiss upon his 
brow. The simple act was more impressive than apy 
words could have been. 
_ “My darling, my darling,” he murmured, caress- 
ing her hand, ‘and I have been fretting aud worry- 
ing because you went down to Wiltshire, and even 
losing faith in you—you must parden me, Cecil, you 
are ail that I have leit, and I am terribly jealous of 
you. If I should lose you, I believe I should give 
up at once.” 

“Never fear; there is no danger of losing me,” 
she replied, gaily. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, shaking his head. “It 
seems my fate to lose all I love. I lost my pretty 
little sister. Oh, Cecil, if I could only find her, and 


make amends for the past, I should be the happiest 
man alive, 
gone,” 


“Well, let us hope for the best; she may come 


ck to the cottage ; so keep a good heart. But see how 
the sun 


I was too hard on her, and now she’s 


slopes down, and I have wonders to work 





before night, One plan has failed me. I must try 
another... Albert, do you think you can take care, of 
something very valuable ?” 

* Yes, L suppose I could; why do you ask ?” 

“Because 1 have something here,” she replied, 
drawing the quaint, golden casket from her bosom, 
“that I want to leave with you. I am bent upon an 
adventure to-night; that’s what made me puton this 
outlandish costume, I have two letters for Miss Mand, 
and I have undertaken to contrive some way.to get 
them into her hands, I promised the poor gentleman to 
bring him an answerin three days, and he comes every 
evening to the old chapel, and waits and waits, wit. 
alook on his face enough to break one’s heart, If ever 
there was a sin it’s keeping him and Miss Maud 
apart ; he loves the very ground she walks upon, aud 
he’s such a noble man—fit to bea king. He gave 
her these—see there, will you 2” 

She uncloged the casket, and held it, before his 
dazzled eyes, the Charmed Rubies gleaming en their 
silken couch like a coil of living flame. He started 
back, with au exclamation of surprise. 

“ Magnificent, ain’t they?” she continued, taking 
them ott, and allowing them to slip through her fin- 
gers, while the sun caught up and reflected their 
splendours in a thousand glancing rays. “ Miss Maud 
values them more than life ; she gave them to me be- 
cause she was afraid her father might get them, and 
l’d have no chance to return them to her; 1’d rather 
die than loge them. Iam going, up to. the. park, and 
if Ican obtain vosight of ber I shall makean effort to 
get into the hall. My disguise deceived you so wall 
that I dou’t think any one there will fiad me out. At 
any rate I shall risk it. I think I can work my wa 
in, then I'll trust tochance for the rest. But 1 wouldu't 
dare to keep these rubies about me, aud I want to 
leave them with you; now, Albert, take this cas- 
ket, and don’t suffer it to go out of your hands for a 
single instant until I come to take it back. Come, 
now, I must hurry ; it-is getting late.” 

She extended the casket towards him ; he received 
it, and put it into his breast pocket, 

“There it will be safe enough,” he said; “buat I 
cau't let you run off in this mad adventure, Cecil ; 
“ how doI know what may happen to you?” 

“Oh, nonsense; don’t be foolish, Albert, Dunn; 
what can happen’ to me, do you suppose? Evenif 
Sir Felix should find me out, he'll not lay viuleat 
hands on me.” 

“1 don’t know; at any rate I don’t feel like letting 
you go.” 

“ Oh, come, Albert, don’t talk that way—I must-— 
it’s important that Maud should have these letters, 
and l’ve promised her lover an answer by to-mor- 
row. I must do something; I shall never be happy 
unless I help my poor young lady out of this trouble.” 

“Let me goin your place—l’d like to.meet Guy 
Livingstone; be and I havean accannt to settle, and. 
the sooner the better. Let me go, Cecil; L'il manage 
to deliver the letters.” 

“ Albert Duna, will yon doas I bid you? You are 
talking simple nonsense. Let me have my way now, 
and when it’s all over [ won’t be contrary any more. 
You may name. .onr wedding-day as soon as you like. 
Come, be good naw, ‘and say ‘good bye;’ I must go.” 

He caught her in bis arms and covered her blush- 
iug face with kisses. 

“My darling,” he murmured, “ go, then, and Hea- 
ven bless you.” 

She extricated herself from his embrace, and, 
takiug up the harp, tripped lightly over the com- 
mou. 

“Take care of the Rubies,” she called, looking 
back, “aud come up to Mrs, Trent’s to-morrow 
night.” 

‘’he young man nodded in response, then watched 
her graceful figure till it disappeared from sight, with 
an aching foreboding at his heart that a‘l his efforts 
would not still—a foreboding, alas! that proved ter- 
ribly prophetic. 





CHAPTEB XV. 
The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy. Burns. 
AFTER leaving her lover, Cecil Holt, in her pretty 
dress, with the arp swung across her shoulder, bent 
her footsteps directly towards Montressor Hall. She 
had made no defimite plan of action, she merely in- 
tended to gain adimittance into the hall, and, if pos- 
sible, by some means or other, contrive to give the 
letters to Mistress Maud. She sauntered along 
leisurely, brushing the dust from the dead grasses 
with her light step and trilling snatches of cheerful 
song, until she reached the great park gate, which, to 
her delight, she found unlocked, and, hurrying 
through, she entered the broad carriage-road that 
led in a serpentine sweep up to the grand front en- 
trance. 


Cecil advanced boldly, keeping the high road until 








she reached the lodge gate, then she paused to. re- 
connoitre. Not a living soul was anywhere to be 
seen ; the mastiffs slept in their kennels, the great 
oaken doors were closed, and tha ‘windew of the wes- 
tern turret was closely curtaiued. 

The girl paused, and, leaning against the trunk of 
a tree, surveyed the scene with sad, despairing eyes. 
How should she ever gain admittance, or find any 
possibility of communicating with the poor, pale 
victim who kept the weary watch within that gloomy 
turret-room, 

But it must be done; the moments were slipping 
by, and it would soon be too late. But the puzzle 
was where and how to begin. 

Taking up her harp, she proceeded to a large tree, 
some ten or twelve paces from the mansion, and, seat- 
ing herself at the root, began to play a wild and 
touching love lay, full of indescribable pathos. 

For several moments she played on unheeded, save 
when one of the gaunt mastitis, disturbed in his nap, 
gave an uneasy yelp; but after a while she saw the 
eurtain of the turret window cautiously drawn aside, 
and a white, ghostlike face pressed against the glass. 
Her heart began to throb, and her fingers grew 
tremulous, yet she managed to play on. 

Years before, when she was a little girl, her old 
grandfather, who was a Welsh harper, had taught 
her tiny fingers some little of the skilfulness his own 
possessed ; and, sitting there beneath the shadow of 
Montressor Tower, she brought it all into requisi- 
tion, until the air rang with sounds of melody. 

Still the white faee remained agaiust the glass, 
and presently the heavy window was raised, and 
Maud Montressor herself looked out, wan and 
changed, but peerless and imperial still. 

Seeing the dear face. once more, Cecil, forgetful of 


‘the part she meant to play, started to her feet with a 


glad cry. Maud leaned out, scanning the park with 
quick, eager eyes, but when she saw ouly the slight 
figure of the young harper the radiant light faded 
from her poor, pale face, He was not the one for 
whom she watched and waited. 

Cecil put down her harp, and advanced a few 
steps, then she madv a rapid sign, and, taking the 
letters from her bosom, held them before Maud’s eyes. 
The poor girl put out hex hands imploringly, as if to 
clasp them to her heart. 

From her lofty window to the grassy turf where 
the pretty yonng harper stood was a long and dizzy 
distance., What should they do? For a few moments 
both stood silent, measuring the inaccessible spac 
with despairing eyes; then, suddenly, Maud dis- 
appeared from the window. [In two minutes’ timo 
perhaps, she returned again, with the carrier pigeon 
in her hands. 

“Fly down, pretty bird,” she said, coaxingly, 
smoothing its glittering plumage, and giving it a little 
toss; “ fly down, and bring up my letter.” 

The bird fluttered out into the sunshine with a 
twitter of delight, poising itself on each wing alter- 
nately, as if enjoying its freedom to the utmost ex- 
tent, then it sailed off, and perched itself on a branch 
of the tree beneath which, Cecil had been sitting. 

Maud looked on with her heart in her mouth, while 
Cecil, in her pretty harper’s dress, ran forth and held 
up her hands, calling, softly : 

“Come down, birdie ; come down to me, birdie!” 

Sure enough, as if possessed of human comprehen- 
sion, the wouderfully trained creature flew down, 
aud perched upon her shoulder. 

Poor Maud could have clapped her hands with de- 
light, but she looked on. breathlessly, while Cecil 
took the last and lightest letter, and with a bit of 
trimming torn from her gay jacket fastened it se- 
eurely about the pigeon’s breast. ‘here was not a 
soul in sight anywhere, and with a feeling of exulta- 
tion she tossed the bird upwards, saying : 

“Fly home, uow, birdie, fy home to your mis- 
tress.” 

The pigeon was evidently quite pleased with its 
commission ; it rose proudly beneath its burdeu and 
struck a direct course for Maud’s window. In an- 
other moment she would have the precious letter in 
her hand. 

But just then there came the shrill yelp of a dog 
and the sharp report of a rifle. 

The poor, pretty bird sailed off a yard or two and 
fell to the ground, its snowy feathers dyed with blood ; 
and, at the same iustant, Guy Livingstone, stepping 
out from the covert of the trees, coolly picked it up, 
letter and all, avd put it in his pocket. ‘lien he 
turned to Cecil, who stood dumb and powerless with 
aifright. 

“Come, my pretty lad,” he said, with a covert sneer 
in his wicked eyes, “ there’s no one here to appre- 
ciate your music, and I’m just in want of one of 
yeur profession. We are having a holiday at Tor- 
quilstone ‘lowers, and want you for our minstrel. 
Come on,” 

With his grasp upon her shoulder Cecil felt herself 
powerless, but she tried (> resist 
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“ T won't!” she said, tearing herself away. “ Don't 
dare to touch me again!” 

He gave a low whistle, and two dogs came bound- 
ing to his side. ‘T’o one of these—a great, wolfish 
beast, with eycslike balls of fire—he gave a low com- 
mand; and on the instant the dog seized Cecil by the 
sleeve of her jacket, uttering an angry growl and 
showing his teeth savagely. _ 

“Bring her along, Champion,” commanded his 
master. 

Poor Cecil dared not resist. 

From her turret window Maud looked on, and for 
the first time it occurred to her that the pretty harper 
who had tried so hard to deliver her letter might be 
none other than her poor, faithful Cecil; and, seeing 
her carried away like a prisoner by Guy Livingstone 
and his wolfish dog, she dropped on her knees at the 
window, utterly overcome by despair and grief. 

In the meantime Guy Livingstone hurried his pri- 
soner along, and as the dog snarled fearfully, and only 
held on to her sleeve the more firmly at the slightest 
resistance, the poor girl could do nothing but submit 
and su(fer herself to be conducted through the park 
and out into the highway beyond. 


The driver, a great, bull-headed fellow, with 
grizzly hair and beard, and the visage of a satyr, 
sprang down from his seat the moment they came 
in sicht. 


“So you've got the game?” he said, with a mali- 
cious laugh as he came forward to meet them. 

“Oh, certainly, Champion never fails,” replied 
Livingstone; ** now, my little beauty,” he continued, 
addressing the poor girl, who was almost unconscious 
from terror, * 1 am going to send you up to Torquil- 


stone; I shall follow myself very soon, and shall ex- 
pect you to entertain me with your sweetest songs. 
Champion, you rascal, let go!” 

The dog released his hold on the instant. 

“Now jumpin,” he continued, andas Cecil refused 
he made a sign to the driver, who seized her in his 
huge arms, without a word, and forced her into the 


carriage, and the door closed before she could get 
her breath. 

“Now, Vanburgh,” said Livingstone as the man 
mounted to his seat, “take this gay young harper 
down to Torquilstone, and give her a snug cage in 
the south wing—lI shall be down, and look after her 
myself to-morrow. I want you to come back like the 
wind—there’s better game to bag. If we succeed 
now, Vanburgh, this ugly business will be ended, and 
your fortune made, as well as mine.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and as he spoke he touched 
his horse with bis whip and swept off like a whirl- 
wind. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done its worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him farther, Macbeth. 

THE sun was setting—a pallid winter sun, going 
down ina clear, opal sky. About Moutressor Hall 
everything seemed as silent as the grave; the deer 
had couched themselves beneath the trees, the gaunt 
mastiffs slept in their kennels; and the domestics 
and retainers were pretty well housed, for the 
air was keen and frosty. ‘The wiudow of the 
western turret was closely curtained, and lit by a soli- 
tary taper. 

In the vicinity of the old chapel the winter twi- 
light deepened rapidly; although the sun was but 
just down, beneath the ivy-grown arches it was al- 
ready dark. The deposed Earl of Torquilstone, as 
We now recognize our mysterious stranger, was again 
at his post, waiting, watching, hoping, but no mes- 
sevger had come, and this was the third evening. 
From the fallen altar, as the chill night began to 
settie around him, he rose up with a weary sigh, and, 
leaving the chapel, walked out into the open green 
that fronted Montressor Towers. 

With his arms folded across his breast, and his 
grand, gloomy face clearly defined against the tinted 
opal of the West, he stood there, pondering upon his 
own hard fortunes as he gazed up at the grand old 
mansion before him, The home of his forefathers 
was grander and more stately, the blood in his 
veins prouder and purer, than anything of which the 
haughty old Sir Felix Montressor could boast, yet he 
stood there homeless and nameless, an outcast and 
an alien, not daring to enter into the presence of the 
woman he loved. And the man who had wronged 
and ruined him was his rival. It was a hard fate. 
As he thought it all over, gazing up at Maud’s high 
window, the veins stood out upon his brow like 
great cords, and he clenched his teeth in despera- 
tion. He could not endure it any longer; he would 
£0 up to Montressor Hall at once, and meet his rival 
face to face. They should not steal his last treasure 
from him, But just at that instant there came a 


quick flash, a sharp report, and the whizz of a pistol 
ball, and almost simultaneously the earl fell to the 








ground. For two minutes, perhaps, he lay where he 
had fallen, his white, marble-like faco upturned in 
the faint light of the silver crescent hanging in the 
far West, the blood flowing profusely from a wound 
just below his shoulder ; then a couple of men, closely 
masked, rushed out from a thicket hard by. 

“ Your shot told, Vanburgh,” said the first, peer- 
ing down anxiously into the prostrate man’s face. 
‘- He’s done for this time. Come, we've no time to 
loiter ; up with him.” 

His companion obeyed with alacrity. Raising the 
wounded man, he dragged him along until they 
reached an opening which led to the highway, where 
a close carriage stood in waiting. With some diffi- 
culty they succeeded in getting the dead man with- 
in ; then, both mounting the box, they drove like light- 
ning through the starry winter night. 

On and on, like the wind, past happy homesteads, 
where little children were lisping their evening 
prayers, through stately parks, and under the shadow 
of ancient towers—a stately equipage—none who 
saw it flashing by, inthe tremulous light of the young 
moon, dreaming or suspecting what a living horror 
it carried. 

Towards daybreak they drew rein at an old chapel 
a mile or so from Torquilstone Castle, a quaint, old- 
fashioned building, surrounded by innumerable graves 
and gravestones. 

Over this silent city of the dead the dim gray of 
dawn cast a ghostly light as the two men descended, 
and stood for a moment taking breath, before com- 
mencing their terrible work. One of them removed 
his mask, revealing the white, distorted face of Guy 
Livingstone, 

He had been a dissolute man for years, but until 
that hourhe had kept his hands clear of blood. It 
was his first crime, and the look of horror on his face 
was terrible. 

“Vanburgh,” he said, gasping for breath, and 
turning hurriedly from the white face that lay amid 
the crimson cushions of the carriage, “ this is awful 
work, I shall be heartily glad when it’s over.” 

His companion laughed, and proceeded to remove 
the murdered man from the carriage as coolly as if 
he had been a billet of wood. 

“You're a young hand,” he said, significantly ; 
“ wait a bit longer, and you won't be apt to sicken 
at the sight of blood.” 

Livingstone shuddered. 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, “but I hope not to 
have much practice in this kind of work—however, 
we’re in for this now, there’s no backing out.” - 

“ Not a bit of it, we must go on to the end.” 

“T wonder what that will be—but I am wasting 
time. Come on, Vanburgh, ‘twill be daylight directly.” 

The man thus addressed obeyed promptly. 

“ But you'll have to lend a hand,’ he said, after 
several ineffectual efforts to raise the powerful form 
of the dead earl; “ this fellow’s like lead.” 

Livingstone, his face white with horror, was forced 
to raise the poor, lifeless head of the man he had so 
wronged, 

Between them they bore him along in the faint 
glimmer of the breaking dawn, until they reached an 
old vault thickly overgrown with ivy. It had been 
a costly structure iu its time, but the gleaming 
marbles had become tarnished by long exposure, and 
were falling into ruins, but the door still remained, 
and was fastened by heavy bolts. 

The. man, Vanburgh, put down his burden, and 
proceeded to unbar this door; then they took up the 
dead man again, and, descending the slippery 
steps to the dreary, darksome vault below, they laid 
him down upon the lowermost floor, in the chill, de- 
noun gloom, and, hurrying back, shut the ponderous 

oor, 

“ Now,” said Vanburgh, with a hideous laugh, as he 
slid the heavy bolts, “‘I think we're rid of Lim this 
time—he’ll not be very likely to trouble us again.” 

Guy Livingstone walked away without a word, 
glancing, over his shoulder at the vault with a 
shudder ; just then the smouldering fires of dawn 
flashed up into a ruddy blaze, and over Torquil- 
stone Castle the glad morniug broke clear and cloud- 
less. 

But in the damp charnoel-house, under the very 
shadow of his boyhood’s home, Victor Wolfgang 
Torquilstone was entombed—for ever imprisoned 
from the light of day. 

Guy Livingstone was Earl of Terquilstone in truth ; 
he had vanquished his rival at last. 

(To be continued.) 








THe monster Russian gun which burst at Cron- 
stadt a short time back when being first * proved” 
cost 40,000 roubles, or more than 5,0001. 

DISCOVERY OF ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS.—A cu- 
rious cave has just been discovered on the beautiful 
property of Mr. A. Heaton, in North Wales, about 
three miles from the sea shore, to which it is sup- 
posed to extend, as it was probably formed by en. 








croachments of the sea, A large number of antedi. 
luvian remains was found in this cave, and amon 
others a complete skeleton of a glutton, which is be- 
lieved to be almost the only one ever found in Gree: 
Britain. 


LIFE’S SHADOWS. 
—_>—. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tessa could scarcely believe the evidence of her 
senses in thus finding herself a prisoner in the house 
of Squire Todhutly. She tried the door again in a 
sort of amazement, but the fact was beyond all 
doubt that it was securely fastened upon the out. 


side, 

“That is the kind of father I have!’ she said, 
aloud, her lip curling. ‘‘ He is leagued with his 
cowardly host to force upon me a loathsome mar- 
riage. He means to keep me a prisoner here untill 
yield to his demands, If he thinks any weak fears 
will persuade me to marry Squire Todhetly, and 
es perjure my own soul, he does not know Tessa 

ts) m rr 

She sat down in the nearest chair, her pure cheeks 
flushing with indignation, and her gray eyes glow- 
ing. Then she proceeded, as calmly as she could, 
to review her situation. , 

She was a prisoner at the Grange—in the house of 
a man whose personal reputation was so bad that 
no lady could remain long under his roof without 
suffering a blighted name. 

Her father was willing to let this blight fall upon 
her—nay, he seemed eager that it should. It was, 
Tessa said to herself, as if her father were her 
enemy. She could not rid herself of the impression 
that he was working against her, and with a pur- 





pose. : 

‘“* My father does not love me,’’ she thought, with 
a terrible pang at her heart, ‘‘and I cannot love 
him. ‘There is a barrier between us, and sometimes 
I feel a deadly terror of him, as if he meant me evil. 
Why should he desire to force me into an unwel- 
come marriage with Squire Todhetly? Is it thathe 
is poor, and expects to a money by bartering me? 
Or is it, as I cannot help fancying, that he would 
be delighted te make me miserable for life? The 
idea seems preposterous, but I cannot rid myself of 
the impression that he is working to some evil end. 
Why did he tell me that my mother was dead when 
she lives? Why did his eyes glare when he spoke 
of her? Why did he mutter that he would be re- 
venged upon her? Does he mean to be revenged 
upon her through me P” 

She drew from her pocket the little sketch of 
Ignatia Redruth, and studied it with a longing in- 
tentness. Every feature of the lovely, girlish face 
underwent her scrutiny. There was not a weak 
line in that rarely beautiful countenance, nothing 
but innocence, brightness, and goodness. ‘lessa's 
soul yearned towards her mother as she looked upon 
the smiling picture. 

** Not even an angel could > me that she 
was bad!’ she murmured, in her passionate young 
voice, kissing the picture rapturously. “‘ She was— 
she is—as pure as a star.” ; 

She recalled her father’s face, comparing it with 
this picture of her mother. The satyr-like counte- 
sance of Captain Holm, with its evilly gleaming eyes 
and sardonic smile, made her shudder as she con- 
trasted it with the likeness of her mother. Like a 
flash of light, a portion of the truth dawned upon 


her soul. Her mother was the innocent and injured 
one. It was her father who was base and un- 
worthy. 


She remembered her father’s sinister looks, his 
inexplicable smiles, his inscrutable expressions of 
countenance, and her pure instincts interpreted 
them aright in the sudden dawn of her comprehen- 
sion of him. It seemed to her, as she now reviewed 
the situation, that she was regarded by Holm 
simply as an instrument in his hands, and that he 
meant to employ her in working out upon her 
mother some hideous scheme of revenge. 

“It is well that I have fathomed his designs,” 
she murmured, softly. “It shall never be my hand 
that wounds my mother. She is rich and titled, 
and my father thinks perhaps it woul 1 wound her 
pride cruelly to unite her daughter to a dissolute 
scoundrel. Perhaps she loves me, despite the fact 
that I am the daughter of her first husband,” and @ 
tender flush transfigured the small pale face, and 
lighted up the glorious eyes, “‘and my father de- 
sires to show me to her some day when I am un 
happy, and dragged down by a miserable marriage - 
He shall not succeed in his vile attempt!” 

If her resolution to fly from the Grange and re- 
turn to her friends in London had lacked energy 
and force, it now needed them nolonger. ‘The reso- 
lution became a fixed purpose, and ‘Tessa revolved 
in her mind various plans for effecting it. 

As the morning wore on she removed her hat and 
outer wrappings and sat down by her fire. 

At one o’clock the luncheon bell rang, and, be- 
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fore its clangour had died out, a key grated in her 
lock, the door opened, and Captain Holm, with a 
mocking smile, stood upon the threshold. 

“Js your rebelliousness subdued, Tessa?” he in- 
quired, with a sneer. 

The girl flashed up at him a mutinous face, at 
si¢ht of which Holm looked a little graver, although 
in his eyes gleamed an expression of conscious 


ower. 

a Ah, not yet!” he said. ‘‘ Very well, Tessa. In- 
dulge in your little pettish tempers as long as you 
choose, only I may as well remind you that you 
might as well hurl yourself against a wall of solid 
rock as attempt to combat my will. You don’t know 
me yet, and you will do well to pray Heaven that 
you may never know me at my worst.” 

~ His cold, impassive voice gave a dread significance 
to his words. Tessa shuddered with a thrill of 
foreboding. 

“Have you no love for me ?’’ she asked. 

“Bah! I hate that word !” cried Captain Holm. 
“T told youI did not love you. I know no such 
thing as naturalaffection, and the very thought of 
it sickens me. I do not want useless sentiment be- 
tween you and me, and I will not feign for you an 
affection I do not feel. You seem to me to belong 
to your mother. I have neither lot nor partnership 
in you. You have not my features or my cha- 
racter. But I am your father, and consequently 
your guardian and the disposer of your future. 
Think of me as your master!” 

“ And you still insist that I shall marry Squire 
Todhetly *” asked Tessa, with glittering eyes. 

“Ido. You will do well to yield gracefully, for 
yield you will! You are only a weak girl in the 
hands of a powerful man. Remember that little 
fact. But we must not keep ¢our host waiting. 
Take my arm and come with me to the breakfast 
room. 

“I prefer to follow you,” 
dauntedly. 

Captain Holm approached her, drew her reluctant 
arm witain his, and led her from the room and down 
the stairs to the breakfast room. Todhetly awaited 
them there, and came forward with expressions of 
regret at Tessa’s contumacy, which had rendered a 
violent procedure on the part of her father neces- 
sary for her benefit; but the young girl checked 
him haughtily, and with a flushed face he took his 
place at the table. 

The meal, it is scarcely necessary to remark, was 
eaten by Tessa in an almost total silence. Captain 
Holm noticed, however, that there was not a trace 
of sullenness on the grave, sweet brow, but he was 
somewhat puzzled at the resoluteness in Tegsa’s 
gray dark eyes. He did not believe that this slight, 
frail girl, who was so ignorant of the world and its 
ways, would have the audacity to attempt a flight 
from him in the face of his threatenings, yet he did 
not quite like her self-possessed and quietly deter- 
mined manner. 

Tessa sipped her chocolate and ate her portion of 
cold pasty and other delicacies with what appetite 
she could summon. Captain Holm and Squire Tod- 
hetly, dismissing the one servant, engaged in an 
animated discussion of the changes to be made in 
the Grange after the squire’s prospective marriage, 
and Tessa was forced to listen to arguments about 
windows and doors, a new wing, and furniture to be 
ordered from town. 

“T shan’t grudge any expense,” said the squire, 
tossing off his wine. “I shall have the prettiest 


said Tessa, un- 


It was the custom of Captain Holm and his host 
to linger over their wine, but on this occasion their 
stay was cut short,and they returned to the draw- 
ing-room with Tessa. 

There was a piano, with a hoarse, cracked tone, 
in the drawing-room, and at Holm’s request Tessa 
played and sang for her two persecutors. Under 
cover of the music the two men talked in low tones. 

* A fine voice,” said Holm as Tessa’s pure, liquid 
notes caught his hearing in a pause of the conver- 
sation. ‘I could make a public singer of the girl. 
By George! I wonder I didn’t think of that before. 
It would be a fine thing to humble the girl’s mother ; 
but, after all, the disposition I proposed to make of 
her is considerably worse, considered from her 
mother’s point of view!” 

And his face lighted up evilly. 

“The girl seems obstinate,” muttered Todhetly, 
uneasily. ‘ You won’t let her tire you out or win 
you over ?” 

The look on Holm’s face sufficiently reassured 
the squire. 

‘* She looks as if she were meditating an escape,” 
said Todhetly, thoughtfully. 

‘‘She means mischief,” said Holm, lightly. “I 
have seen mutiny in her eyes and mischief in her 
heart ever since that wretched Mrs. Gwynne was 
here. But I understand women, and I’ll undertake 
to subdue the veriest Katherine of themall. Petru- 
chio might have taken lessons of me. ‘The first 
thing to teach the girl is her own powerlessness. 
That lesson she will learn during the next few hours. 
By to-morrow night she will be as humble and sub- 
missive as any spaniel.” 

Todhetly was not quite convinced that Holm 
understood Tessa’s nature, but he interposed no 
suggestions of his own. He was half in awe of the 
young girl, and wholly in love with her, and was not 
at all scrupulous by what means he won her, pro- 
vided that she became his wife. 

At ten o’clock Tessa arose, and Captain Holm was 
on his feet at the same instant. 

‘Bring a hammer and nails, Todhetly,”’ he said, 
“and come up to my daughter’s room. Nay, you 
had better go first and nail down her windows se- 
curely. Ido not intend that Tessa shall give us 
the slip in the night, even if she had the physical 
and mental strength necessary for the feat. A good 
general never neglects precautions.” 


rand. 

Tessa, flushing, resumed her seat. 

The sound of hammering in the room above them 
was soon h It was some minutes before the 
sound ceased, and the squire, heated and perspiring, 
returned, announcing that Tessa’s chambers were 
ready. " 

Captain Holm conducted Tessa upstairs. At the 
door of the young girl’s sitting-room the two en- 
countered Mrs. Podd, the housekeeper, who had 
been drawn tothe spot by the unusual sound of 
hammering, and she had taken advantage of the 
squire’s departure from the scene to make an inves- 
tigation of his proceedings. There was a look of 
surprise on her round, good-natured face as she 
turned from a contemplation of Tessa’s windows, 
and she started guiltily as she was met by Captain 
Holm and his daughter. 

A glance at the pair told her that Tessa was a pri- 
soner. 

“Stand aside, woman!” said the captain, ina 





bride in the shire, and I mean to do honour to her. 
We'll see if people will decline to associate with Mrs. 
Tom Todhetly.” 

Tessa’s lips curled in a haughty disdain, but she 
made no response. The luncheon was presently over, 
and Tessa arose, but Captain Holm was at her side 
in an instant, and drew her arm within his and con- 
ducted her to the drawing-room. 

At the usual hour of dressing for dinner. Holm 
escorted Tessa to her room with an exaggerated 
courtesy and a close grasp upon her arm, and, 
oes her into her chamber, turned the key upon 

r. 


Tessa quietly resumed her seat by the fire. She 
on her gray travelling suit, and her impulse 
Was not tochange it. She was truthful, honest,and 
straightforward, and could not feign a submission 
she did not feel. She saw plainly that she stood 
upon the brink of a. deadly peril, and it was her 
father’s hand that was stretched out to push her 
over. Her determination to escape from him 
strengthened with every instant. 

When the dinner bell rang, and Captain Holm 
gain appeared in Tessa’s doorway and looked upon 
the little soberly elad figure in the red glow of the 
firelight, his face darkened and a savage expression 
distorted his sensual lips. 

Not subdued yet?” he muttered. “ We'll see 
how long you will hold out, my little lady.” 

He took Tessa’s arm again in his, and led her 
below to the dining-room. The meal passed much 
as the luncheon had done, the two confederates argu- 
Mentative, and Tessa mostly silent. 





domi ing voice that aroused her enmity on the 
instant. ‘ What are you prowling about here for 
at this hour? Be off, or I will report you to the 
squire!” 

The woman muttered that she had been in to re- 
plenish Miss Holm’s fire, and to put a pair of lighted 
candles on her shelf. She moved away sullenly as 
she spoke, bnt her glance met Tessa’s, and the 
young girl, in one wild look, telegraphed to her an 
appeal for help. 

No answering look gleamed in Mrs. Podd’s dull 
eyes, no flash of intelligence brightened her red face. 
Tessa’s heart fell before the housekeeper’s unmean- 
ing stare. 

“ No help there!’ thought Tessa, bitterly. 

Mrs. Podd retreated down the long hall, and dis- 
appeared ina side corridor that led to her own 
chamber.. They heard her close her door witha 
sullen crash. : 

Captain Holm smiled. The incident rendered him 
almost good-humoured. He led Tessa into her room, 
and made an examination of the windows of the sit- 
ting-room and bedroom, finding them well seeured. 
The wooden shutters inside the windows were also 
made fast, beyond the strength of a girl like Tessa 
to unloose. 

* You see that you are helpless,’”’ said the captain. 
‘*Let the discovery teach you wisdom. When I 
come to you in the morning I shall expect to find 
you submissive, as a daughter should be.” 

He examined the door opening from the bedroom 
into the hall. It was locked, and the key was in his 

ket. He went out by the sitting-room door, and 





ocked that also. 


Tothetly assented, and hurried away on his er: | 





Tessa waited until the sound of his steps had a@ied 
out in the hall, then she sprang up and examized 
the windows for herself. A brief trial of her strength 
convinced her that she could not effect her escape in 
that direction. 

Undaunted and resolute, she turned her attention 
to the idea of picking the lock of one of her doors. 
She had heard or read that the feat was one of easy 
accomplishment. But she might as well have under- 
taken to make bricks without straw and without 
experience. The locks were of the kind known as 
mortice locks, and were set each in a massive oaken 
door of immense thickness. 

Tessa had only a slender hair-pin and a penknife 
with which to achieve her object, and she was not 
— in acknowledging her defeat in this direction 
also. 

What was next to be done ? 

She paced her floor for a little while in deep 
an but the enigma was beyond her power to 
solve. 

“ Escape is impossible,” she said, at last, sighing. 
“T shall have to wait until their vigilance relaxes. 
I might dart out of the drawing-room possibly, but 
they would pursue me and inevitably overtake me. 
I cannot pretend to submit to my father’s unjust 
will. I must wait. Surely Heaven has not aban- 
doned me!” 

She went into her bedroom, and, kneeling in the 
shadow of her faded bed-curtains, praygd with the 
simplicity afid confiding faith of a little child that 
Heaven would bring her safely out of her perils, and 
let her look upon her mother’s face. 

She was still kneeling there when a faint tapping 
sounded on a door at the side of her bedroom. This 
door had been locked before Tessa came into the 
house, and, as Tessa had surmised, simply opened 
into an adjoining chamber. 

The suite of three rooms had been formerly used 
as family chambers, the third room, from which the 
faint knocking now emanated, having served as a 
child’s nursery. 

Tessa sprang up and ran to the door, with the 
idea that a portion of her prayer at least was about 
to be answered. 

“ Who is there?” she whispered, eagerly, putting 
her mouth to the key-hole. 

“It’s I—Mary Podd,” came a response, in a 
husky, warning whisper. “ Hush, miss, for Heaven’s 
vse. The squire would bellow the roof off for all 
tne t-orld likea mad bull if he suspected what I was 
up to. I’ve got a key as fits this door, and I’m a 
coming in.” 

She inserted the key cantiously in the lock, opened 
the door softly, and entered the dimly lighted bed- 
room. 

Tessa nearly embraced her in her joy. 

The housekeeper looked at the young prisoner 
curiously, and demanded : 

* What have they shut you up here for, miss ?”” 

* Because they want to force me into a marriage 
with Squire Todhetly,”’ cried Tessa, ‘‘and I’d rather 
die than marry him.” 

Mrs. Podd smiled grim approval. In truth, al- 
though she was older than the squire, and of a sta- 
tion far beneath his, she had dared to aspire to be- 
come mistress of the Grange. Todhetly’s low tastes, 
his familiarities with his servants, and the fact, 
which Mrs. Podd well knew, that the best houses 
among the neighbouring gentry had long sinve been 
closed to him, had given her ground upon which to 
build her hopes. She had therefore seen, in the 
lovely young guest at the Grange, a rival from the 
first, and she was accordingly anxious to be rid of 
her dangerous proximity to the squire. 

“You are quite right, miss,’ she said. “It 
would be like mating Beauty along of the Beast, if 
Idosay so. Why don’t you ask your pa to take 
you away ?”’ 

**T have,”’ said Tessa, sorrowfully, ‘‘ but he would 
not hear me. I threatened to go away alone, and 
he has imprisoned me here, as you see. I have 
friends in London who will protect me. If I could 
only get to Wimborn Minster—and I can walk there 
—I could easily find my way home. Oh, Mrs. Podd, 
help me to my freedom! Only assist me to escape 
from this house, and I will bless you all my 
life!” 

She caught the housekeeper’s fat hand and 
pressed it as she continued to plead for her liberty. 

Mrs. Podd’s own heart echoed the girl’s prayers, 
and Mrs. Podd’s own interests and schemes added 
their force to Tessa’s persuasions. 

“IfI only dared,” said the housekeeper, doubt- 
fully. ‘It’s a dangerous thing to meddle between 
father and daughter. The law gives the father su- 
preme control of a minor child——” 

“IT know,” interposed Tessa, trembling. “ But 
no one need suspect that you have helped me. I 
will bear all the blame if I should be caught or over- 
taken. Could we not leave the key in this side of 
the lovk, as if I had found it in the room ?”’ 

Mrs. Podd’s face brightened. 

“The very idea!” she exclaimed. ‘And even 
the squire won’t know that that is not the truth of 
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the matter. Put on your things, miss, and I will 
let you out of the house.” 

Tessa expressed her gratitude warmly, and has- 
tened to put on her sacque, furs, hat, and veil, and 
to throw about her figure a long, circular water- 
proof cloak. Then, taking up her small parcel, she 
was ready for her flight. 

Mrs. Podd extinguished the light of the two can- 
dles, now burning low. The hour was twelve, and 
Captain Holm and Squire Todhetly, as well as the 
household, were asleep. 

“Follow me,” said the housekeeper, in a whisper. 
“ Be as still as a mouse, miss. Come.” 

She opened the door and cenducted Tessa into 
the adjoining chamber, which was dark. They 
crossed the floor, and emerged into the lonely hall. 

Here no light, save a ghostly glimmer from with- 
out, was visible. They halted and listened, then, 
hearing nothing, crept softly down the wide stair- 
case to the lower hall. Here again they paused, 
‘T'essa’s heart beating like a drum. 

Presently Mrs. Podd, summoning up her courage, 
which had momentarily faltered, took Tessa’s trem- 
bling hand, and led her along in the gloom past the 
door of the drawing and breakfast rooms into a 
little side corridor, from which a door opened 
upon a porch that froated the side lawn, 

This door was bolted and chained. The two, 
working cautiously and slowly, and listening often, 
undid the bolts and raised the chains, turning pale 
in the darkuess whenever a clinking of the chains 
was heard. But at last the door was freed, and 
gently opened. 

‘Tessa was on the threshold of her freedom. 

“There are no dogs loose,” whispered Mrs, Podd. 
““ You know the road to Wimborn Minster? It’s a 
straight road ncarly. Keep to the travelled road, 
and you'll be all right, It’sa rough night, miss. You 
are sure,” added the housekeeper, with a sudden 
thrill of pity, “that you are doing what is best in 
running away ?” 

“Quite sure,’ answered Tessa, cheerfully. 
“Heaven bless you for your kindness to me this 
night, Mrs. Podd. Good-bye!” 

She pressed the housekeeper’s fat hands fervently 
in her joy and gratitude, then moved down the 
steps, and was lost in the darkness. 

Mrs. Podd, simply closing the door, but not fas- 
tening it, stole back to her own room. 

Captain Holm and Squire Todhetly slept on, un- 
conscious that their prize and intended victim had 
taken her destiny into her own hands and had flown. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Tue night on which occurred Tessa’s flight from 
the Grange was one of the coldest and wildest that 
even January can produce. The sky was dark al- 
most to blackness ; the wind was strong and keen 
and fierce, and there were frost and snow in the air. 
The trees bowed before the wild gale, and as Tessa 
fiitted across the lawn towards the gates and the 
highway she could hear the wild shrieks and moans 
of the winds through the intergrown pines of the 
— Coppice and wailing along the Ghost’s 
Walk. 

The girl had a brave heart, and she did not hesi- 
tate in the task she had undertaken. Better the 
cold and the storm and the darkness than the fate 
from which she was fleeing. Better the keen wind, 
cutting its way to her very bones—better the frost 
and the snow—than the merciless persecution that 
was dealt to her by the man who called himself her 
father. Better death even than a life as the wife 
of Squire Todhetly. Better a grave in the snows on 
the wide Dorset heaths than to allow hers to be the 
hand which should stab to the heart her beautiful 
unknown mother ! 

Letting herself out at the gates, she compressed 
her scarlet lips, bowed her head, gathered closely 
about her the long folds of her heavy cloak, and 
gallantly breasted the fierce winds with which she 
must fight her way step by step, inch by inch, over 
the many miles that lay between her and Wimborn 
Minster. 

Walking swiftly, as if she felt herself pursued, 
Tessa soon left behind her the ghostly outlines of 
the Grange; and the estate, with its orchards and 
plantations and fields, was also passed, and the 
girl was out upon the level heaths, with only the 
black sky above her. 

The winds had full sweep now, there being no 
trees to break their force, and Tessa was buffeted 
at every step. More than once she was swept from 
her feet, and it seemed as if fierce hands were tug- 
ging at her garments to tear them from her. 

Yet she did not falter, or think of turning back. 
One mile, two miles, three miles, were thus fought 
for and placed behind her, and ten weary miles 
farther remained to be conquered. 

A noble heart beat in the girl’s bosom ; a gallant 
and brave soul dwelt within her slender and frail 
figure. Not yet did she think of a return to the 
Grange—not yet, though the wild gloom that raged 
upon the Dorset heaths seemed peopled by demons 
fighting for her as their-prey—not yet, although the 





cruel sleet began to beat upon her head and face 
and to pelt her as with sharp stones. 

‘It’s a terrible night,” said Tessa, winding her 
veil about her head in a manner to protect her face 
without obscuring her strained and eager vision. 
* Anawful night! But Heaven will protect and 
guide me over this almost trackless waste, and why 
should I fear ?”’ 

Yet if her high courage held out, her physical 
strength did not. Her steps began to falter, her 
breath to come in quick, panting gasps, and her 
figure to sway heavily backwards and forwards. 

At last she stumbled against a wayside stone, and 
nearly fell upon it. Struggling to regain her foot- 
ing, she sat down torest. Her head sank to her 
knees, and a delicious restfulness crept over her. 
The winds assailed her with a spiteful fury: their 
moans sounded in her ears like the wails of lost and 
wandering souls ; the sleet beat upon her, and the 
wild gloom grew yet wilder and darker. Deafening 
was the Pandemonium that raged around her. 

“I must be moving,” said Tessa as the minutes 
passed, “They may discover my absence and pur- 
sue me.” 

She arose slowly and pressed forward wearily. 
Her feet seemed strangely heavy. Her breath came 
thickly. Her gray and star-like eyes looked up at 
the black sky in piteous appeal, but the little feet 
staggered on, she scarcely heeding which way they 
went. 

The girl sat down to rest repeatedly in the next 
hour, but no rest came to her in those brief periods 
of inaction. Her body seemed to throb at every 
point. Her head and heart alike ached. The sleet 
ceased to fall, but the sky did not lighten, And the 
girl, rising with a start after each brief way-side 
pause, wandered on and on. With the wind pressing 
her back, and her feet clinging as if clogged to the 
earth, and her strength ebbing at every movement, 
she scarcely made two miles of progress in that 
hour’s terrible struggles, and there remained still 
eight miles to go. 

* Tam so tired, so thirsty!” she murmured, piti- 
fully, as she went on. ‘*I shall sink down soon. 
can go but little farther.” 

Yet she staggered on bravely. Presently'the soft 
flakes of snow began falling swiftly and thickly, 
and the slight, bending figure bore a white burden 
upon its shoulders. 

Thicker and thicker fell the blinding: snow, and 
Tessa could not trace her pathway. She feared that 
she had strayed from the road, but she was so un- 
utterably weary that the fear was only vague and 
pangless. <A cloud like the fog of snow seemed to 
settle on her senses. . 

She was unconscious now of cold or wind or 
flight. She was wandering she knew not whither, 
and kept to her feet only by a blind instinct rather 
than any impulse of reason. 

‘This could not long endure, and it was ended at 
last by a misstep. As Tessa’s foot sank into a little 
hollow in the road her body fell forward on the 


ground. 

She had not strength to rise again, but lay there 
moaning pitifully, until a strange sense of sleepi- 
ness crept over her, and her eyes closed and her 
sexses were benumbed. The soft snow fell upon 
her like a winding-sheet ; the winds sweeping over 
the heaths seemed wailing her requiem. 

Tessa in all her young life had never been so 
near to death as inthat hour. She was falling into 
a sleep that was the vestibule of death, and already 
the dread angel was hovering above her, when that 
Providence that had watched over her all her days 
reached out an arm to protect her still. ‘ 

Suddenly, even as she was drifting imto a total 
unconsciousness, a sound came through the storm 
and the night that roused her from her trance. It 
was near at hand—startlingly near—the sound of 
wheels on the frozen road, 

Tessa’s first thought was that her father was 
coming in pursuit of her. But, greatly as she feared 
him and loathed the lot he had‘apportioned her, the 
love of life was strong within her. 

Gathering up all her waning strength that had so 
nearly fled trom her, she struggl¢d to her knees, and, 
putting back her golden hair that the wind had 
loosened and was blowing about her small pale face 
like a golden mist, she stretched out her arms and 
called feebly for help. 

The wind bore her words in an opposite direction, 
and the vehicle, dimly seen, was now within ten feet 
of her, Another minute and it would have passed, 
leaving her there to die. 

With sudden strength Tessa arose to herfeet and 
stretched out herarms. Her cloak, her veil, and her 
long golden hair streamed out like banners. Covered 
with snow, she looked like some sheeted ghost as 
she called out, piteously ; 

“Help! help! orl die!” 

A ery of amazement came from the interior of the 
little hooded chaise, and the big, powerful horse was 
drawn up abruptly on his haunches close b2side the 
storm-worn fugitive. 

Then a man, lithe and active as any chamois, 


leaped from the vehicle, and advanced towards Tessa, 
who fell forward into his arms, exhausted and un. 
conscious. 

The stranger, with a pitying and wondering ex. 
clamation, lifted Tessa into the chaise, and deposited 
her upon the warm cushions. ‘Then he sprang in 
after her, started his horse, and continued his course 
towards Wimborn Minster. 

The horse was left to his instinct for guidance— 
the safest plan in that snow-storm—while his driver 
heaped blankets and lap-robes about Tessa, and 
chafed her hands and felt her pulse with a keen 
anxiety. 

** She has only fainted!” hesaid,aloud. “ Yet her 
face feels and rigid.” 

He took from his pocket a small travelling match. 
ease and struck a light, which he protected from the 
wind with his hat. 

The fitful flicker of the tiny waxen taper fell upon 
Tessa’s face, and he recognized her on the instant. 
The brief small glare was blown back towards his 
own face, revealing it as the noble and handsome 
= ee of Tessa’s defender, Sir Victor Ches- 
wick ! 

“ Miss Holm!—and here!” he ejaculated as the 
light went out. ‘Gracious Heaven! What can 
have happened to make her a wanderer in this wild 
storm ?” 

He produced a small wicker-flask filled with 
brandy, which he had provided himself with to pre- 
vent achill on his night drive, and gently forced its 
mouth between ‘Tessa’s lips. 

He gave her a liberal draught of the warming 
liquid, and, as she began to stir in his arms, he re- 
stored the flask .to his poeket, aud again chafed 
her hands and softly wiped her wet, uncovered face. 

A few minutes more, as they drove swiftly on. 
ward,and the warm tide of life pulsed anew in 
Tessa’s veins, and reason and memory asserted 
themselves, she struggled to free herself from 
Sir Victor’s clasp, and said, in a weary, hopeless 
voice : 

“TI wish you had let me die in the snow, sir.” 

“Tessa! Miss Holm!” cried a voice that thrilled 
her with sudden joy and eestasy. 

“What! Itis not my father?” she ejaculated. 
“Tt is Sir Victor Cheswick ?” 

“You know my voice?” exclaimed the young 
baronet, joyfully. ‘ Yes, itis I, Miss Holm. Thank 
Heaven I came along asI did. Iam on my way to 
London, whither I have been called on sudden busi- 
ness. I have to start by the early train from Wim- 
born Minster, and chose to drive over at this hour 
rather than to wait a few hours and then be block- 
aded by the snow. But what brought you out on 
foot and in the storm, if I may ask ?’’ he added, in 
a tone of gentle deference and respect. 

Tessa withdrew herself into the farther corner of 
the seat as she answered : 

“Tam on my way to London also, Sir Victor.” 

** But where is your father, Miss Holm?’ asked 
the young baronet. ‘‘ How happened it that Squire 
Todhetly did not send you to the station in a car- 
riage Pp” 

‘*[ have run away from the Grange,” said Tessa, 
mournfully. 

“ [—I don't understand——” 

“JT will explain,’ said Tessa, wearily, nestling 
among the warm blankets and drooping her face 
from the cutting wind. ‘ After you left me at the 
Grange gates yesterday, Sir Victor, Squire Tod- 
hetly made me a proposal of murriage. I refused 
him. As we went into the house and into my 
father’s presence his manner was insulting. I en- 
treated my father to take meaway from the Grange, 
but he refused. ‘He said I should be foreed to marty 
his friend. Then I avowed my intention of going 
back to my friends in London, and my father locked 
me up in my own rooms.” 

‘* Made you a prisoner ?”” j 

“Yes. Lescaped about midnight, only with the 
friendly aid of the:housekeeper. | ‘The morning train 
leaves Wimborn Minster at:an hour earlier than my 
father rises. I shall not be.missed until the break- 
fast hour—nine o’clock—and I shall be safe in Lon- 
re pe een — can men Pa Minster 
an to have me 8' S 

“You have done the best thing possible to you, 
perhaps,” said Sir Victor. ‘I do not see that any 
other course was open to you. When your own 
father conspires with his. boon companion against 
your happiness, and assigns you to that companion 
as if you were some senseless object, it is time that 
you took your affairs into your own hands. Pardon 
me, Miss Holm, but I distrust your father.” 

“ AndI also,” said Tessa, shuddering. “I am 
afraid of him, Sir Victor. He does not love me, but, 
instead, I think he hates me. I have seen a look in 
~ anh could have sprang from nothing but 

tr ’ 


“You must be mistaken, Miss Holm,” said the 
young baronet, in surprise. “It is against nature 
for a man to hate his daughter.” J 

“ But my father is a stranger to me,” said Tessa 





“He has a strangely perverted nature, which I can 
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scarcely comprehend. He hated my mother, and I 
none | of her. Therefore he hates me. Ican- 
not tell you the details of my parents’ unhappy 
marriage, but their misery falls upon me.” 

“You must not go back to such a father,’’ cried 
Sir Victor, warmly. “ He is certainly unfitted to 
have the guardianship of his daughter. I will seo 
you safely to your friends, and urge them to place 
vou in some secure refuge where he will not be able 
tofind you. Then your guardian and I will proceed 
to investigate his claims and his history. he is 
not worthy to be your guardian, and we can prove 
his unfitness for the post, the courts will appoint 
any one Whom you may choose in his stead.” 

“J should choose Reuben Dennis.” 

“JT will interest my friends, so that if influence be 
needed to effect your rescue it shall be forthcom- 
ing. Lord and Lady Thornhurst have generous 
hearts, and they could not fail to love you. They 
have been stopping in their town house since a day 
or two after Christmas, and I shall call on them 
during my stayin town. My business is to visitan 
old college friend who is ill in lodgings in London.” 

“ And you have hurried through all this storm at 
his summons?” said Tessa. “You have a good 
heart, Sir Victor.” 

The young baronet was tempted to offer her that 
heart and his hand with it on the spot, but a timely 
remembrance that she was helpless and dependent 
upon him restrained the words as they came to his 
lips. He could not take advantage of her gratitude 
and helplessness to urge upon her his suit. But it 
required all the chivalry of his grand nature to pre- 
vent him from gathering her to his heart and 
shielding her thus from thestorm. Hecontented 
himself with packing the blankets about her and 
arranging a pillow for her head. 

He was thinking of her with all the ardour of a 
young lover when she fell asleep. She was utter], 
exhausted, and slept so profoundly and with suc 
stillness, that one might have thought her dead. 

“She is worn out,’’ murmured Sir Victor. ‘* What 
must she not have suffered to have attempted flight 
on a night like this !” 

He bent over her, with a rush of tender emotion, 
as if to kiss her pure brow, but withdrew himself 
quickly, murmuring : 

“She shall be as sacred to me asa sister while 
she lies so helpless. But on the journey to London 
1 will ask her to be my wife. If she will but give 


- the right, I will defend her from a thousand 
oes 


He drove on, with happy musings, over the wild, 
rough road. “Their progress was necessarily slow, 
the horse being well nigh exhausted, and it ‘was 
over two hours later before the vehicle entered 
the streets of Wimborn Minster. : 

Tessa awakened as they jolted over the pave- 
ments. Sir Victor drove to the station, which was 
opened, warmed, and lighted, and, sending his horse 
in charge of a porter to an inn, conducted Tessa to 
& Walting-room. 

(To be continued.) 











Princk Prerre BoNaParts.—The marriage of 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte with Mlle. Rifflen was re- 
cently celebrated at the French Legation at Brussels. 
The marriage, says the Indépendence Belge, was but 
the consecration of a union contracted years ago be- 
lore the civil officer of a small town in Belgian 
Luxembourg named Lacuisine. That union, from 
which had issued two children, had been disapproved 
by the Emperor, who, by virtue of the laws of 
the Empire, declared the ceremony null and void. 
The Empire having fallen, the prince desired to 
legitimize his children, therefore the parties pre- 
sented themselves before the French Minister, who, 
10 reply toa question from the prince, said that 
they Were acting strictly according to law. The 
marriage contract was read and duly signed, after 
i the parties were declared to be regularly mar- 
ried. 

‘ Tut Excxo Suierp.—The Elcho Challenge 
Shield, won this year by English marksmen, bas been 
‘ormally, and in the presence of a large assemblage 
: persons, entrusted to the custody of the Lord 
Mayor and the Corporation of London. ‘The cere- 
tony took place in the Guildhall, which was thronged 
with volunteers, the Honourable Artillery Company 
teats prominent part in the proceedings. The 
— Mayor and Sheriffs attended in state, and the 
“tonvss Burdett-Coutts and many of the leading 
civic functionaries were on the platform, Mr. Wells, 
a the captain of theteam, explained to the Lord 
re oe the conditions of thé contest and the additional 
ray which was conferred on the winners by hav- 
Wee, Shield hung in the Guildhall. The Lord 
| Jor in accepting the trast said he did so with 
re pleasure, and the City of London was proud of 
ae repy. The winuers were, at his lordship’s re- 
. presented to the Lord Mayor, and after cheers 
had rhe Lordship and the Baroness Bu: dett-Coutts 
“* Deen given, the shield was hung over the prin- 





cipal entrance, and the ceremony was concluded. 
The Honourable Artillery Company afterwards en- 
tertained the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs and the “ En- 
glish Eight”? at a banquet at the Armoury House, 
Finsbury Square, which was one of the most suc- 
cessful gatherings ever held at the ancient head- 
quarters. Captain Field presided. The shield cost 
1,0002. It was presented ten years ago by Lord 


Elcho for annual competition by picked teams of | f 


English, Scotch, and Irish marksmen, each team 
made up of eight men. The shield was won the year 
before last by the Scottish team, and was carried in 
triumph through the streets of Edinburgh, and was 
during those twelve months hung up in a post of 
honour in the Parliament House. 


MILLY’S LOVERS. 


Was there ever such an awkward predicament? The 
pretty face glancing at itself in the mirror opposite 
drew down the corners of the rosy mouth, and tried 
to look serry ; but the imp of mischief that lurked in 
the dimple in her chin gained the day, and Milly 
tossed the letter on the sofa and laughed wicke:lly. 

“ Millicent! ” exclaimed Miss Deborah de Kaye, 
frowuing darkly over her gold-rimmed spectacles at 
the sound. “Such devity is most unseanly!” 

Unseemly! What would have become of Aunt 
Deborah had she but known the dreafiul enormity of 
the whole matter? For Milly de Kaye, just eighteen 
years old, an orphan, an heiress,. and pretty 
enough to set any man distracted at her vagaries, 
was—I shudder to say it—was, at that very moment, 
engaged to three different men! 

‘There isn’t a shadow of an excuse to dfferfor her, 
except that she was the most mischievous kitten I 
ever knew, and she had a way of opening her soft 
gray eyes, aud looking innocently up atthe unlucky 
man with whom she was flirting, whichpin some 
marvellous manner, invariably bewitched tim into 
making a goose of himself. 

She had been paying visits in Brightonand@ Lon- 
don, and—dear me!—it would take a.month#@egelate 
all the naughtiness she liad been guiilty of. | Amd the 
present cause of the ‘mirth which shecked Anat De- 
borah was nothing less #hana letter fromone of the 
unfortunates, who considered himself engaged to 
Milly, beseesbing her ‘guardian's sanction to that 
arrangement. 

Milly's teal guardian was Mr. Somers, a jolly old 
gentleman, formerly her father’s partner. He had 
retired from practice, and lived very handsomely in 
Brighton. But when sheleft school Milly found her- 
self claimed by her father’s sisters, two maideu ladies, 
who resided in one of the lovéliest of rural spots, 
where they quite queened it over the rest of the in- 
habitants thereof by virtue of their ancient name and 
blue blood. 

They were very elegant old ladies—such models of 
propriety that Milly shocked them every hour in the 
day, to her intense glee. And this letter which caused 
such a sensation had been forwarded by Mr. Somers 
to Aunt Deborah—a bit of folly for which Milly se- 
cretly resolved to read him a lecture. 

“A most properly expressed letter,” said Miss 
Deborah, picking it up and smoothing out the creases 
that Milly had made, “* Richard De Brun ;’ a very 
good name, Milly—-dates back to the Conquest, I 
think.” 

“T shouldu’t wonder,” said Milly, sancily. “Mr. 
De Brun looks very much like an animated fossil ; 
I'll ask him how he felt when he landed at Hastings.” 

Aunt Deborah gasped; the superiority of long de- 
scent was one of her articles of belief, and Milly's 
nineteenth-century irreverence filled her with pious 
horror, 

“ It’s perfectly ridiculous,” pursued Milly. “‘ Why, 
Aunt Deborah, he’s old enough to be my grandfather, 
very nearly.” 

“Didn't you accept him when he proposed to you ?” 
asked Miss de Kaye, severely. 

“ Why—no!” hesitated Milly, the dimples begin- 
ning to show theinselves again. ‘“ He asked me if I 
would like’ to live in Brigliton, and I said, ‘ Yes, 
Brighton air agreed with me ;’ then he wished to know 
how I liked his house (it was at a grand party that 
he gave, and we were in the picture gallery, at the 
time), and I told him it would suit me exactly, if there 
were only a conservatory added ; and he said he would 
consult an architect. Then Clarke Eglethorpe came 
after me to waltz, and—and—that’s all—every bit!” 

But secretly Miss Milly was chuckling over the 
tableau of fat Mr. De Brun’s panting efforts to rise 
from his knees when he heard Eglethorpe’s footsteps ; 
and she did not think it necessary to speak of the 
coquettish glances that had made such wild work with 
the tough old bachelor’s worldly wise heart. 

“ Millicent, this is perfectly” began Miss Debo- 
rah. 

But she got no farther in that sentence, for the door 





opened, and into the room walked Aunt Barbara. Now 
Aunt Barbara was a shade less strict in her ideas of 
propriety than her sister, which may be accounted 
for by her being three years her junior, and having 
once had a love affair which ended unhappily but 
had invested her with asort of sad dignity ever since, 
therefore in “ matters of the heart,” as she termed 
—_ affairs, Aunt Barbara felt lerseif to be quite aw 
ait. 

“Milly,” said Miss Barbara, with a benign glance 
that somehow gave Milly a preparatory shiver, 
“James has just brouglt up thenoon mail, and here's 
wletter which, being addressed to the Misses de Kaye, 
I have opened. It’s a very important letter, my 
dear,” she continued, smiling blandly, “from Mr. Roger 
Winthrop, asking our consent to his paying his ad- 
dresses to you. Sister Deborah, please read it.” 

_Milly betook herself to the sofa-pillow, which she 
piuched viciously to keep from another display of 
levity. 

After Aunt Deborah had read the note over twice 
she handed it to the delinquent, who commented upon 
it with her usual freedom aloud. 

“ He ‘ hopes his name and position may not be un- 
acceptable ;’—nonsense! what have they to do with 
the matter ?—‘ thinks-your nicce’s affections are en- 
gaged in the affair ;’—much he knows about them !— 
‘and will hope to’receive a favourable answer in per- 
son this week.” Heavens!” ‘ 

Milly looked perfectly aghast at the suggestion. 

“I wish you would be less ane!” sighed Aunt 
Deborah. “ Barbara, I don’t w what to make of 
Milly. I too have received a sal for her—from 
Mr. Richard De Brun ; you have rd of the family, 
my dear—their ancestors came over with the Con- 


queror—and I begin tothink Millymust have behaved 


very badly while away from our guidance. I fear she 
has been trifling.” 

“With the deepestand purest emotions of the human 
heart!” ejaculated Aunt Barbara, solemaly. 

Alas! poor old ladies. 

smiled involuntarily, and pushed farther down 

into her pocket a long letter from Clarke Eg ethorpe, 
informing ber that he meditated coming to Westerly 
to announce their “ engagement.” 

“Te which of these two letters do you wish me to 
return anaffirmative answer?” demanded Aunt De- 
borah, having given Milly what she thought a proper 


pause for reflection, 


“T don’t know, I’msure,” said Milly, in an aggra- 
vatingly helpless voice, with a meek @roop of her 
gray eyes. ‘Don’t answer them, Agnt Deborah— 
let them come ; Westerly is a very pretty place, and 
1 shouldn’t want to decido such a serious matter be- 
fore ‘you and Aunt Barbara had seen the gentlemen.” 

A faint glimmer of satisfaction dawned upon Miss 
Deborah’s grim countenance at this diplomatic re- 
mark, and Aunt Barbara interposed with another piece 
of news. 

* T also had a note from Dora Larcom, saying that 
she is coming down from London, and intends tu pay 
us a short visit.” 

“ Dora!” cried Milly, in a tone that spoke volumes 

If there was an individual whom she detested, it 
was her cousin Dora. 

“ And a telegram from Noel Sefton. 
will have to go for them both this afternoon. 
wish Noel had given us a little more notice.” 

‘Don’t abuse the absent, Aunt Barbara,” said a 
laughing voice behind her, and Milly sprang up with 
a radiant face to greet the delinquent, who louuged 
half inside the low window. 

“Oh, Cousin Noel! I’m so glad you have come.” 

To ordinary mortals the cordiality of her welcome 
would have carried proof of her sincerity ; but Noel 
Sefton had known Milly, and Milly's “ ways,” since the 
tender age of six, when she used to practise coquetry 
upon bim in a mild form, therefore he gave her a 
droll, teasing look from a pair of dark blue eyes, and 
an incredulous “ Henour bright, Milly ?” in the calm- 
est of tones, which inspired her with a longing tu box 
his ears. 

Aunt Deborah gave him her cheek to kiss, and 
thawed visibly, fur Noel was her favourite nephew; 
the choicest wines and the finest fruit were always 
produced for Mr. Sefton, who, invariably, with all bis 
love of teasing, kept within the boundary of defe- 
rence to her, which Aunt Deborah always exacted. 

“You needn't send the carriage,” said Noel, de- 
positing himself in his graceful, lazy way ou # corner 
of Milly’s sofa. “ Dora is at present riding up from 
the station. I preferred walking to the iufliction !’” 
he added, wickedly, for Milly's edification. 

“Ts she as agreeable as ever ?” retorted Milly, pro- 
vokingly aloud. } : 

“J think she has a mission now,” said lie, plain- 
tively ; “I believe I heard her say so as | fell asleep. 
Really it was my only defence. I was obliged to 
restore exhausted nature after two hours of uninter- 
rupted Dora.” : 

Aunt Deborah opened her lips to reprove him, but 


The carriage 
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[DORA LARCOM’s DISGUST.] 


the sound of carriage-wheels at the door interrupted 
her, aud both old ladies went out to receive the 
guest. 

“Oh, Noel!” said Milly, in a voice of comic des- 
pair, and forgettivg her pique in her anxiety to un- 
fold part of ier dilemma (she wouldu’t have told him 
all of it for the world), “I am in such a scrape.” 

* Another ?” he asked, resignedly. 

“So horrid! Do you know, Mr. Somers actually 
sent the letter to Aunt Deborah, and, Noel, he's 
coming here to Weaterly.” 

“Deluded mortal! Who’s coming, Milly ?” 

* Mr. De Brun—Richard ; the fat old bachelor, who 
lives in Sussex Square.” 

Noel went off into a shout of laughter; Milly’s 
face was irresistible. 

“ Auut Deborah thinks I’ve made a grand conquest, 
and enlarges about his Norman descent! I don't 
know what I shalldo! Then, of all things, Dora! 
Noel, dear,” she said, with the softest blush, and 
side-glance of her eyes, * you'll have to take care of 
me; 1 never was in such a plight in my life.” 








when they met. She had never quite forgotten a 
childish scrape which occurred one summer when 
Doraand she were left under Aunt Deborah’s guardian. 
ship, and had nearly driven the old lady crazy by 
their different methods of aggravations. 

Upon one occasion Milly (being previously insti- 
gated to the wickedness by a sly hint from Dora) 
siole a plate of baked apples from Aunt Deborah's 
pantry, and secreted them upon the garret stairs 
for their private deglutition; but the poor little 
culprit never enjoyed that repast, for Dora, being 
seized with spite because Milly was allowed to go 
out and drive iustead of herself, basely turned queen’s 
evidence, and conducted Aunt Deborah to the spot 
where the stolen treasure was hidden. 

Milly bore the punishment that followed in a purely 
stoical manner, but she never forgot the meanness of 
the informer; and she had many an opportunity of 
hitting Dora hard raps now-a-days in sore places, and 
I must, as a truthful historian, confess that she sel- 
dom omitted te improve them. 

“ Milly, dear; so glad to see you! How stout you 


Milly administered her sugar-plum adroitly, just | have grown—quite rustic and rosy, isn’t she, Cousin 
3s she heard Aunt Deborah's foot on the threshold; | Noel?” said Dora, in a thin, rasping voice, that con- 


end Noel’s reply, if he meaut to make one, was 
Bilenced by Dora’s entrance. 
Dora Larcom, the third of this party of cousins, 


was several years Milly’s senior, and would have 


geen called a very handsome woman had it not been 
‘or sundry eccentricities in dress that produced a 
turious effect upon the beholder. 

She had regular, well-slaped features, and a fine 


omplexion; but her pretty, light-brown hair was | 


jrawn down close behind her ears, and fastened in a 
vad at the back of her head. Milly read “ woman’s 
uffrage ” plainly inscribed on that coiffure, and with 
recr<t satisfaction siw Noel's eyes glance at her own 
graceful, chestnut braids. 

Milly always maintained a species of armed 


neutrality with Miss Larcom upon the rare occasions 





trasted unpleasantly with Milly’s soft intouations. 

“ Noel mistook me for a milkmaid,” retorted Milly, 
picking up the gauntlet with dancing eyes. “ Let 
me take your hat, Dora. Is this the last Brighton 
fashion for arranging hair ?—so graceful and becom- 
ing!” 

The little witch perched her head on one side with 
malicious gravity of contemplation. 

But Dora ignored the remark with a lofty air, that 
added to Noel’s enjoyment, and directed her conver- 
sation chiefly to the aunts, while Milly whispered 
naughty comments to Noel on the sofa until presently 
ae was caught by Dora’s saying, care- 
lessly : 

“* What became of Mr. Winthrop after you left me, 
Cousin Noel? Did he go on to Brighton?” 





= 

“ He went to the hotel here,” said Noel, shooting s 
glance at Milly. 

Aunt Deborah gave a significant cough, and askej 
her nephew if he had invited his friend to dine. 

Milly grew hot at the bare suggestion. What 
would become of her if Roger Winthrop confided his 
hopes to Noel? Someliow she did not like to ima- 
gine stern reproof in those deop, blue eyes. 

But Noel did not seem to think Mr. Winthrop’: 
visit of much importance, for he answered, carelessly 
that Roger said he would call, then amused himsel{ 
by slyly ruffling up Dora’s oddities, and enjoying the 
aunts’ bewilderment at her new-fangled theories. 

Milly slipped away from them al! before long, and 
when once locked in her room she sat downto think, 
and found her ideas ina dreadfully tangledstate. Who. 
ever could have supposed that these absurd mep 
would have selected the same week to pounce upor 
her? It had been great fun to think that her three 
separate strings were in Brighton and London, and 
she had managed to postpone the evil day with great 
adroitness, but she had not bargained for this general 
settlement. 

Then Noel—pshaw!—she could coax him int 
helping her out of any trouble; but, somehow, with 
all his cool, careless ways, his ideas about women 
were fastidious and peculiar, and she did not believe 
he would approve of her doings. 

It made Milly downright angry to feel such a mis 
giving about telling him the whole state of affairs 
and she frowned until her pretty, fair brow became a 
droll imitation of Aunt Deborah’s last efforts in thai 
line. She read over Clarke Eglethorpe’s letter, and 
it made her feel more guilty than ever, for there was 
a ring of real passionate warmth in it. Well! She 
couldn’t marry all of them. 

Her wits generally brightened in an emergency, 
and now, by way of assisting them. she would takes 
ride on horseback with Noel. Soshe arrayed herself 
in her blue habit, tied the hat with its tiny blue veil 
around it, and marched down, looking more wicked 
and prettier than ever, and challenged her cousin tc 
a race, nor deigned to apologize to Dora for carrying 
him off. 

They had a merry ride; Milly was determined tc 
enjoy present pleasure, at all events, and Noel left 
off teasing, and did not even allude to Roger Win- 
throp, for which forbearance she was unspeakably 
thankful. 

Coming back, down through the shady avenue 
which led to the door, Milly had her race, and Noel's 
horse was sufficiently matched in speed with hers to 
make it exciting. They camein very close together, 
Milly not more than two lengths ahead, her bright 
face glowing with fun and triumph, her scarlet lips 
parted with their archest smile, as she turned her 
head over her shoulder to see Noel's placidly amused 
face. 

“ Bless my soul!” said a wheezing, asthmatic voice, 
“Miss Milly, it’s very unsafe for you to ride so fast. 
Wait! Let me help you off.” 

Milly’s smile deepened into something with 4 
soupcon of malice in it as she saw Mr. De Brun’s 
corpulant person coming slowly down the steps. 
Roger Winthrop's tall, angular figure appeared at 
his elbow ; but with a nod and careless “ Good even- 
ing ” to both her suitors, Milly slipped off her saddle, 
taking Noel’s firm, steady hand in her descent, How 
he managed to be beside her before them, or how 
Milly contrived to let him know that she would be 
assisted by no one but himself, remains a problem. 

Tea was served in due time, and Miss Deborah 
presided behind the urn, urbane and dignified, with 
Mr. De Brun at her right hand and Roger Winthrop 
at her left. . 

Milly’s deportment, under the scrutiny of her pair 
of lovers, was a study—cool, careless, and merry all 
at once, with the innocent-looking, wide-opened gray 
eyes that I have before alluded to, and the same be- 
witching smiles, except that she capriciously be- 
stowed all the latter upon her cousin Noel, and kept 
the carelessness for others. ' 

Dora Larcom devoted herself to a ponderous flir- 
tation—no other adjective describes it—with Roger 
Winthrop, which lasted most of the evening. 

But Milly did not escape to her room as success- 
fully as she hoped to do, for, as she was descanting 
volubly upon the merits of Offenbach versus Men- 
delssohn, merely to tease Dora, Mr. Winthrop con- 
trived to get behind her chair, and said, in solemn 
sotto voce: ’ : 

“ Miss Milly, I hope my letter was received with 
approbation by your aunts, Will you appoint an 
hour at which I may see you in the morning ? I 
ought to have a few privileges now, you know. 

Milly’s cheeks were in a flame. If Roger had 
been gifted with a little mother-wit he would not 
have mistaken that red flag of mutiny for maideuly 
confusion. , 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘now,’” said 
she, wickedly unconscious. “ Yaur nriviles2s 85 4 
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guest certainly permit you to call upon me when I’m 
disengaged.” 
. He looked so bewildered, awkward, and helpless, 
that she became suddenly good natured, and added, 
in a hasty whisper, as Dora drew near them: 

“Come over at ten to-morrow.” 

Mr. Winthrop settled his collar, and ran his hand 
through his thin, sandy whiskers complacently as he 
hought: 
; “JT don’t think she has quite the dignity necessary 
to fill the position of Mrs. Roger Winthrop, Jun. ; 
but the property is so large, by Jove! and the girl’s 
very pretty.” 

Mr. De Brun and Aunt Deborah had evidently 
been holding cabinet counsel, and Milly became sud- 
denly blind, and would not see her aunt’s uplifted 


finger. 

So the fat bachelor was obliged to make his adieu 
to his lady love in public, but she considerately asked 
him to breakfast, which made him depart beaming 
with satisfaction, 

“How.you do flirt with that mountain, Milly,” 
whispered Noel as he lit her candle for her at the 
foot of the stairs. ‘ Why don’t you put him out of 
bis misery at once?” 

“Misery!” retorted she. “Rather a healthy 
specimen! How do you know what I may do? His 
house isJovely, and—ob, Noel! I'll have you at all 
my dinner parties, and I'll give such gorgeous ones!” 

And the mischievous face nodded good night over 
the banisters. 

Iam afraid that it was not an invocation to his 
patron saint which Mr. Sefton muttered in the depths 
of his moustache while walking off to bed. 

Breakfast was kalf over next morning when Milly 
came down, looking like a rose-bad. I don’t know 
how she managed it, for she had cried her pretty 
eyes red the night before, because Dora had seen fit 
tovisit her before retiring, and bad entertained her 
with a venomous bit of gossip about Noel, consisting 
of an artful combination ef hints as to his being 
“fast,” and the prevailing rumour of his engagement 
to Flora Delaney, a girl about whom Milly had been 
secretly troubled for some time. 

But she did not let Dora have the bliss of know- 
ing that her story annoyed her—not she; and Miss 
Larcom retired at length, feeling rather sore at the 
retaliating raps which Milly had administered. 

There were two letters on Milly’s plate, one in 
Mr. Somers’s somewhat scratchy, business-like hand, 
and the other with a London post-mark, and an in- 
tricate monogram in scarlet and gold. 

Milly read both in silence, and neither appeared to 
zive her much satisfaction, for her fresh young brow 
rela assumed Aunt Deborah’s form, and Noel 
saw i 

Looking up, she caught his eye, and awoke to the 
conversation going on round her. It was conducted 
chiefly by the gentlemen, and was nothing less than 
the state of the money market—gold and stocks—all 
Greek to Milly. 

As she watched the earnestness with which Mr. 
De Brun and Noel discussed Mammon an idea 
lashed into Milly’s busy brain—an idea, naughty and 
wicked in the extreme, and only to be carried out by 
sseries of awful fibs; but it opened a possible door 
of escape from “these dreadful men” as she men- 
tally styled them, and the temptation was great. 

The next half-hour was dawdled away over the 
piano with Noel, then Dora announced that she saw 
Mr. Winthrop approaching the house. 

Milly seized her garden-hat and scissors. 

_“Aunt Deborah,” said she, “the vases in the 
library want fresh flowers, and I think I'll gather them 
vefore the sun gets any higher. Thank you, Mr. 
De Brun; I won’t trouble you to go, but perhaps 
you'll find me in the summer-houso presently.” 

For Milly thought that she might find an inter- 
‘uption agreeable in the coming interview, and pro- 
vided for its occurrence like a prudent general. 

Roger’s greeting was elaborate in its stateliness, 
ind, as he gazed patronizingly down upon her, she 
felt timid and longed to have it over. Bah! how 
could she ever have allowed him to go so far? But 
she would give him his chance with the others. So, 
it last, looking coquettishly up at him (the girl was 
(na desperate fright, but she could not help her na- 
tural proclivities), she plunged into tho subject with 
a droll imitation of his own pompousness, 

‘Mr. Winthrop, I have something very serious to 
Say to you. I think the understanding which existed 

tween us must be broken.” 

Miss De Kaye! Our engagement?” 

The astonished Roger gasped for breath. 

It never was an engagement,” cried Milly, her 
hatural impetuousness getting uppermest suddenly, 
‘I said ‘if I did not change my mind,’ and I left 
you equally free, But that's nothing to do with it ; 

Want you to release me from my promise.” 

\ But it was such a sensible arrangement, sad—I 

“Ve you devotedly, Milly,” said Roger. 





Milly smiled involuntarily; the love was evidently 
an after-thought. 

“Thank you,” said she, demurely. ‘“ But then 
matters are altered, I find. I am not an heiress any 
more.” 

“Not an heiress any more?” ejaculated Roger, 
actually guilty of the rudeness of repeating her 
words, but with a rising inflection of voice that af- 
forded Milly the most gleeful satisfaction. 

“No,” said she, soberly. “I hada letter from my 
guardian, Mr, Somers, this very morning. I don't 
quite understand him ; it’s all about stocks and banks 
that he had confidence in” (how the slandered 
guardian would have boxed her earsif he could have 
heard this daci tat t), “but that’s the sum 
total; there is only a little saved, and I’m not an 
heiress any more, and shall have to live with Aunt 
Deborah. Do you think I should make a good go- 
verness ?” 

“ Heavens! What a lucky escape for me,” thought 
Roger, Then he spoke aloud, more pompously than 
ever: “A governess! My dear Miss De Kaye, your 
relations will not allow that, of course. Let me hope 
that it is not as bad as you fear; Mr. Somers has been 
a most careless guardian, I should imagine. I must 
thank you for your frankness and honesty; situated 
as I am,I cannot offer you affluence, and you are 
most sensible in desiring that our connection should 
cease,” 

“Good morning,” she said, giving him the tips of 
her rosy fingers, and very nearly giving audible ex- 
pression to the indignation she felt. 

But she had to endure another of his set speeches, 
which she took mental notes of, to entertain Noel 
with, and, finally, raising his hat half an inch above 
his head, Mr, Wiuthrop turned on his heel and left 





er. 

“ What a capital idea!” thought Milly as she 
walked blithely on to the summer-house, picking 
roses as she went along. “I never imagined that. I 
could frighten him off so easily, yet, after all, one 
likes to be loved for one’s own——Mr. Eglethorpe!” 

The last two words were uttered alou!, iu much 
surprise, for, lounging against the pillar of the 
summer-house, stood the handsome figure of Clarke 
Eglethorpe. 

‘| was on my way to the house,” he said, taking 
her hand. “ Didn’t you get my note? Why, Milly, 
I thought you would be glad tosee me?” 

He had beautiful, great brown eyes, and they grew 
sad as he glanced at her averted face, and his tone 
of disappointment made her feel guilty again. 

“T never ought to haveallowed you to come,”’ she 
said, hurriedly. “ You must not think of me any more, 
except as a friend,” ‘Then she sat down and told 
him the same story she had just related to Roger. 

I have said he was a handsome man. I must add 
that he was dangerously unprincipled, and, moreover, 
was as much in love with Milly as he ever could 
be with any woman; but his gambling debts were 
large, and he would probably never have indulged 
in more than a passing flirtation with her had he not 
supposed her fortune would be an ample one. But 
he had sufficient feeling enlisted in the matter to do 
high tragedy well, and Milly was almost deceived 
into thinking her test a cruel one, until she found 
that, with all his protestations, he did not once re- 
new his proposal of marriage. 

Her heart turned sick within her bosom, and she 
wondered if everybody loved her for her money; 
while Eglethorpe declared he could never be happy 
again, and parted from her, stormily enough, actually 
leaving a hot tear upon her hand. It nearly upset 
her, for Milly had a loving, tender heart, underneath 
her diablerie, and she sat still when Eglethorpe left 
her, and pulled her roses to pieces, with something 
very like tears in her eyes. 

“ Miss Milly,” said Mr. De Brun, interrtpting her 
at last, “I’ve come to get my auswer, as I wrote you 
I would. Miss Deborah thinks you are not favour- 
ably disposed towards me; but 1 hope——” 

“Don’t!” said Milly, petulantly. ‘“ Aunt Deborah 
was right, Mr. De Brun. I’ve lost all my money, 
and—and—there’s an end of it.” 

The poor man gazed at her in blank dismay. 

“Lost your money?” he echoed. ‘“ What cau 
Somers have been about ?” 

But Milly, being afraid that too close questioning 
would expose the ruse, only shook her head, and tried 
tu look doleful. 

“T don’t believe it can be possible,” he finally eja- 
culated, rubbing his bald head until it shone more 
smoothly than ever. ‘But, whether it is true or not, 
that makes no difference; you shall have as hand- 
some a settlement as any woman in England. Say 
‘Yes ;’ I don’t care if you baven’t a shilling, child.” 

Milly looked up at the fatlittle man. He was fairly 
trembling with excitement, his honest face trans- 
formed with feeling into something noble; never, as 
long as she lived, would she make fun of him again. 
What would become of her? She knew, by the awful 





sinking at her heart, that she could not marry him, 
and of the threo he was the only one who loved her 
for herself. 

“T can’t, I can't!” she cried, all her mischief gone 
out of her in this extremity. ‘I don’t really love 
you; I could not marry you without love; and, oh! 
you are just as good and kind and true as you can 
be—a great deal too good for me.” 

Milly got both his hands in hers, and poured out 
her words in her own impetuous fashion, He turned 
very pale; there was no mistaking the girl's since- 
rity ; aud the fairest dream of Kichard De Brun’s life 
died out that June morning. 

“ There,” said he, at last, drawing along sigh. ‘It’s 
just as Miss Deborah said ; there are too many years 
between us. Milly, would you mind giving mea kiss 2? 
I’m almost old enough to be your father.” 

She was so sorry for him, so racked with a dozen 
different emotions, that she trembled from head to 
foot as she let him take the kiss he asked for. She 
watched him go up towards the avenue gate, then 
she darted out away. down the garden path, till she 
came to the little ravine, where she flung herself 
down, so blinded with tears that she never saw the 
lazy, graceful figure of Noel lounging on the grass. 

“ Milly,” exclaimed a much-amazed voice, and her 
cousin sat down beside her and regarded her with the 
utmost perplexity. 

“Go away!” cried she, in the extremity of her 
surprise and pain. 

“ Indeed I shall not,” said he, gravely, drawing her 
hand into his, in the peculiarly gentle way that be- 
longed to him. “ You always tell me your scrapes, 
Milly; what is it now?” 

But the utter impossibility of telling him all her 
troubles was the drop too much for Milly, and she 
went off into genuine hysterics and fairly terrified him 
by her absurd alternations between tears and laugh- 
ter. 

‘*T’ve lost all my money! ” she gasped, at last, sit- 
ting upright, and speaking intelligibly. 

“Ts that all?” 

“All? It was enough to send off two men who 
swore desperate love to me three days ago.” 

“ How dare they ?” 

The flash of fire in the blue eyes made Milly 
shrink. “ That fat old bachelor——~—” 

“ Is the only honest one of them all,” she burst in, 
her dream of teasing taking possession of her, ‘* He 
offered to make a very handsome settlement, and said 
he didn’t care if I hadn’t a shilling. I do think he’s 
one of the best men that ever lived.” 

Noel turned white. 

“ Milly, don’t trifle! 
ried?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” said she, wickedly. “Do 

ou?” 

For a man who prided himself upon his phlegmatic 
composure Noel Sefton sadly belied his character 
upon this occasion, for he saw something in the 
lovely, blushing face that drove him mad on the in- 
staut,and he caught the teasing little witch in his 
arms, and, having kissed her twice in a most impe- 
tuous fashion, said: 

“Yes, I do know ; you are going to marry me, my 
darling, and I never meant to let any one else have 
you—never !” 

“Then you're a regular Turk! ” said she, recover- 
ing her breath after this alarming assault. “ Dora 
says you're engaged to Flora Delaney.” 

“Dora be—hauged!” was the emphatic retort. 

“Noel!” she half whispered, after a long pause 
during which she clung to him, as if she was afraid 
he would vanish suddenly. ‘ Noel,” she repeated, 
very penitently, “I told you a fib!” 

“My dear child, I’ve heard you tell a great many! 
Well?” 

“ Please,”’ she continued, with such an absurdly in- 
nocent face that he laughed outright. “I haven’t 
lost my fortune at all; I was only making believe.” 

He looked so amazed that Milly found she must 
tell him the whole story, which she did, with such 
coaxing annotations that he had not the heart to 
scold her as she deserved. 

As she twined her arms around his neck, and told 
him how she had always loved him, since she was a 
wee child, and whispered how handsome he was, 
with the delicious flattery of love, Dora suddenly 
appeared in front of them, 

“Well?” said Noel, clasping the clinging Milly 
more tightly, “don’t send Miss Delaney a telegram, 
Dora.” 

“You can attend to your own despatches,” said 
she, in a rage. “Milly, I am astonished at you. 
Upon Aunt Deborah’s authority, you are engaged to 
Roger Winthrop.” 

**So I was,” said Milly, saucily, “and to Mr. De 
Brun, and how many more, Noel ?’’ 

She sent a ringing laugh after Dora as she went 
off to spread the news. 

Aunt Deborah was perfectly delighted, while Aunt 
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Barbara wept copiously, and told them the story of 
her unhappy love-affair, for the thirteenth time, and 
bestowed a ruby bracelet upon Milly to impress it 
upon her mind. 

Clarke Eglethorpe and Roger Winthrop found out 
how they had been served, when too late, with secret 
fury, and Mr. Somers did box Milly’s ears when she 
confessed her naughty falsehoods to him, but kiseed 
her afterwards, in high good humour, as Noel was 
his prime favourite. 

Good Mr. De Brun sent Milly a pair of diamond 
solitaires for the wedding gift, and Noel and she 
wrote him a joint note of thanks, which gratified the 
kind old bachelor’s feelings immensely. 

Dora Larcom is Dora Larcom still—still in pur- 
suit of a husband, or “a mission,”—it matters very 
little which. . Vv. 








FACETIA. 


OUR NURSES. 

Experienced Night Nurse (sternly): “ Come, come, 
sir! you must stop that horrid noise. If you keep 
wheezing and snoring like that all night, how am I 
to get to sleep!” —Punch. 

Tur Toronto Globe says the grindstone is more 
precious even than the diamond. But that must de- 
pend upon the use we put them to. For edging up 
an axe the grindstone would undoubtedly excel ; but 
for a breastpin the diamond would actually be worth 
the most. 

AFFECTIONATE BROTHER.—‘ What's the matter, 
Lulu? Didn't either of those young fellows I saw 
flirting with you last evening come to the proposi- 
tional point?’ “ Yes, Will, both of them did.” 
“Both of them! What are you crying about, 
then ?”” “ Because I said ‘ Yes’ to the wrong one.” 

In an article on “‘ Domestic Unhappiness ” which 
we saw in a daily paper the other morning the ques- 
tion was asked, “* Why do wives fade?’’ As there 
was no answer to the inquiry we suppose the editor 
threw it out as a conundrum, and will venture to 
answer,“ Because they won’t wash !’’ 

A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
Mabel: “Is the party over, and everybody 
one ?”” 
. Mamma: “ Yes,dear—Hush! Go tosleep!” 

Mabel (with an eye to the Sweets next day) : “ Was 
it a greedy party, mamma ?’”’—Punch. 

Tue Licut or THe Law.—Pompey says: “ Talk- 
in’ of law, make me vink of what de mortal Cato, who 
lib most a tousand years ago, once said: ‘ Delawis 
like a groun’ glass winder, dat give light enuff to 
light us poor mortals in de dark passage of 
life ; but it would puzzel the old un himself to see 
troo it.’” 





BIBLICAL TEACHINGS. 

“Whisky is your greatest enemy,” said a clergy- 
man to one of his flock. 

“ But,” said Mr. Jones, “doesn’t the Bible say 
that we are to love our enemies ?” 

“Oh, yes, Jones, but it doesn’t say we are to 
swallow them.” 

RECIPROCITY OF SENTIMENT. 

A bashful young man was escorting a bashful 
young lady, when she said, entreatingly : 

“Jabez, don’t tell anybody you beaued me 
home.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” replied he; “I am as much 
ashamed of it as you are.” 

That settled it. 

Coats AND CANDLES.—The consumption of coal, 
according to a statement in the Times, continues to 
exceed a million and a quarter tons a month. Sup- 
pose the sea were washing away the coast of Eng- 
land at the same rate, in how many years would 
this island be reduced to a speck of earth? Surely 
the typical prodigal, who lights his candle at both 
ends, is an economist compared with Mr. John Bull 
in regard to their consumption, respectively, of 
candles and coals. 

“A NARROW ESCAPE.” 
(FRAGMENT OVERHEARD THE OTHER DAY.) 

** Well, Lauchie, how are you ?” 

“* Man, I’m wonderfw’ weel, considerin’.’’ 

** Considerin’—what ?”’ 

“T did last night what I’ve no dune this thirty 
year. I gaed to bed pairfutly sober, and I’m thankfw’ 
to say I got up this mornin’ no a bit the waur.’?’— 
Punch. 

“ Soup Agarn.”’—A farmer named Harvey, whose 
apples had suffered much from the stealing propens 
sities of boys in the neighbourhood, recently at- 
tempted to put a stop to his trouble in an ingenious 
way. One night as some men were passing his farm 
they heard the report of a gun, and ran to the place 
whence the sound proceeded, and there found Har- 
vey standing over a boy, who lay moaning, and said 
he had been shot, refusing to tell his name. The 
farmer ordered the men to leave, telling them he in- 
tended to shoot any. other person he might find 





stealing his apples. So tho neighbours were terrified, | divided, had no need of the stone to balance it. He 


and the boys refrained from robbing the orchard 
thereafter. The joke consisted in the fact that no 
one had been shot at all, the boy being in collu- 
sion with the man, and merely pretending that he 
had been wounded. 

Tue Breacest or Buiis.—An agitation, newly 
sprung up in the Land of Leeks, has been described 
as ‘ Wales. for the Welsh.” What it demands, 
however, is the Welsh language for Wales—in courts 
of law among a Welsh-speuking people. Taffy 
might be a pattern to Paddy. Whilst crying “ Ire- 
land for the Irish!” Paddy should also ory ‘ Irish 
for Ireland!’ What bull to bellow in the Eng- 
lish language for recognition of Irish nationality ! 
—Punch. 

AN ADVOCATE FOR HOME RULE. , 

Mr. Puncu,—The question of Home Rule being 
now before the public, I beg leave to say that I for 
one intend to rule my home exactly as I choose, and 
as I always have done. It saves a world of trouble, 
and I recommend your lady readers all to do the 
sameasIdo. I likewise beg to say that I care no- 
thing about politics, but my husband knows quite 
well that, if I had a vote, I would always take good 
care to make him yote asI did. SoI remain, sir, 
yours, and not his, to command, 

Matiipa GRAYMARE, née PRANCER. 

No. 1, Teaver Terrace, Tuesday. 

—Punch. 

An ANIMATED StratvuE.—A Paisley man, visit- 
ing Glasgow, was being shown the lions of the 
town, and among other things admired the statue 
of Sir John Moore, which is an erect figure. He 
brought another Paisley man soon afterwards to see 
the statue, but, not being topographically posted, 
arrived at the statue of James Watt, which is in a 
sitting attitude. Feeling somewhat puzzled as to 
the identity of what was before him with what he 
recollected to have seen, he at length disposed of 
the difficulty by exclaiming: ‘ Odd, man, he’s sat 
down since I saw him last.’ 

OPINIONS DIFFER. 

A market-girl sold a gentleman a fine fat goose, 
warranting it to be young. It turned out, when 
roasted, tobe unmanageably tongh. The next day 
the gentleman said to the market-girl : 

oy That goose you sold me for a young one was 
very old.” 

“Certainly not,” said the girl; “don’t you call 
me young ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I am but nincteen, and I heard mother 
say often that that goose was six weeks younger 
than me.” 

INVOLUNTARY IMPRISONMENT. 

A stranger one day passing through # certain 
street was seized by a touter at a clothing shop, 
who, without eeremony, pulled him into the shop, 
and began puffing up his fine ready-made cloth- 
ing. Being old and infirm, he made little resis- 
pm but asked the man if he was master of the 
place. 

“ No, sir,” said the touter, “ but I will bring him 
immediately.” 

The man returned with his master, to whom the 
stranger put the same question : 

** Are you master of this shop, sir ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, what can I do for you ?” 

Only,” he replied, “just hold your man a mi- 
nute, while I go out.” 


SNOB’S MILITARY SELECTION. 

Tue Army Reorganization scheme includes a 
general system of reporting. Each officer, from the 
colonel downwards, is to report the character, con- 
duet, and acquirements of his next subordinate 
comrade. If this regulation be retained, the com- 
mander-in-chief will soon be surrounded with a staff 
of reporters. Will their pay be an extra penny a- 
line? Probably not. Though reporters, they will 
not be gentlemen of the press. hoy will not be 
gentlemen at all. Officers will cease to be gentle- 
men. ‘They will be officers and Jesuits, instead-of 
being officers and gentlemen ; for what gentleman, 
if the base office of reporting on another,in the. 
manner prescribed by the new Warrant, is to be 
imposed upon him, will ever enter the army ?— 
Punch. 

ANCESTRAL WISDOM, 

Once upon a time there lived a certain Peter Van 
Schrenbendyke, who had cleared his own farm, 
guarded it carefully from the attacks of Indians, 
and willed it to his son Jacob. The farm was trans- 
mitted in regular order from father to son, and at 
last became the property of Heinrich Van Schren- 
bendyke, a good-natured, stolid Teuton, whose son 
Johannes, a bright and lively youth of sixteen 
years, was told to saddle the horse and ride to the 
mill with a grist, and hurry back. 

The grist was on such occasions placed in one end 
of a bag, and a large stone in the other end to 
balance it. Johannes, having thrown the sack 


across the horse’s back and. got the grist evenly 





ran to his father, and cried : 

“Oh, father, come and see; we don’t need the 
stone any more.” 

The old man calmly surveyed the scene, and, with 
a severely reproachful look, said ; 

“‘ Johannes, your fadder, your grandfadder, unj 
your great-grandfadder all went to de mill with do 
atone in one end of de pag, and de grist in de odder, 
Und now you, a mere boy, sets yoursef to know 
more as dey do. You put de stone in de pag, und 
never more let me see such smartness like dat.” 

“NO FEES.” 

We learn, by advertisement, that “the manage. 
ment” of one of our theatres, at which a drama of 
Shakespeare’s has been produced, “ being over. 
whelmed with letters suggesting different Shake. 
spearian plays for performance, ballot-boxes have 
been placed in all parts of the theatre, in which thos 
honouring the Tempest with their presence are re- 
quested to slip the name of the play which they pre. 
fer. The state of the poll will be published every 
week,” 

May we suggest to “the management” of all 
those theatres where fees are still permitted—fecs 
for booking seats, fees for showing visitors to those 
seats, fees for playvills, fees for the care of cloaks 
and bonnets, fees for the custody of coats and hats, 
etc., that they should put up boxes, in which visitors 
might deposit their opinion, in writing, of. this in. 
tolerable system of levying vexatious fines? The 
“ state of the poll,” ifthe ‘* managements” had the 
courage to-publish it, would probably induce all to 
do what some of their body have already done-- 
abolish fees for ever.—Punch. 

TID-BITS. 

Little Willie C—— is pretty bright for his years, 
which number but six or seven, and now and then 
occasions @ hearty laugh among his hearers by some 
quaint or funny speech. An older brother of his 
was one day inveighing against the weaker sex in 
terms of considerable bitterness, and finally ended 
by saying that all women were flirts. 

“Tut, tut, Henry,” cried a grown-up sister, 
“you seem to forget that your sister is a woman.” 

“Oh,” was the half-apologetic response, “but, 
you know, you’re different.” 

“Cause she’s our sister,” broke in Master Will, 
“I spose she’d be a flirt to some other girl's 
brother.” 

Maybe she would. 

Another time he was riding out with his sister 
and mother, when they met some colts in the road 
who were burdened with a sort. of yoke, havingsa 
long stick in front which nearly touched the ground 
fastened about their necks. 

“T wonder what those crue!-looking things are 
for,” said one of the ladies to the other. 

“T know,” broke in Will, before either could an- 


swer. 

“ Well, what ?” 

“So 't when they go to jump over a fence the 
stick’ll catch and break their necks, and that'll 
cure ’em of jumping.” 

We should think it might. 

OUR NEW MAYORS, 

Some choice Mayors were elected on Thursday, the 
ninth of November. 

Almack’s Beverley’s fancy: Beverley will have 
balls this winter. Birmingham, staunch to one of 
its branches of trade, has selected a Sadler. Bristol 
and Portsmouth are both huntble-minded, being 
satisfied with a Baker. Bright®tt' is a rapidly in- 
creasing town, and all the rabbits have long since 
been scared away, yet it has Burrows. Cambridge 
again leans ona Reed. Derby no doubt possesses 
Corporation plate, and Derby’s Mayor is Leech— 
ergo, Derby is both eupped and leeched. Happy 
Devonport! there it will be May all the year round. 
Ipswich for the fourth time is strong in Sampson ; 
but Ipswich this year has a rival in Lynn, whose 
Mayor is all Thew. At Gloucester his worship is & 
Knight already. Laneaster ought to transfer Blades 
to Sheffield, but Sheffield seems Moore and Moore 
content to make no change. Newcastle-urder-Lyme, 
Oswestry, and Norwich are Mayorless, and make 
shift with two Bayleys anda Chamberlain, Oxford 
—‘J. R. Card, third, time””—good Card this, 20 
doubt : his worship and Mr. Cardwell.are sure to 
meet at the Druids’ dinner. Our fine old Martyrs 
are well represented with Latimer at Plymouth and 
Hooper at Tamworth. Stamford combines Law and 
justice in the person of its chief magistrate. Tiver- 
ton has Wells, Wisbeach and Wolverhampton each 
a Ford, and Swansea a remarkable natural curiosity 
in a Glasbrooke. 

So far as our observation at present extends, the 
roll of Mayors for 1871-2 is not graced by a Smith. 
The oldest town-crier cannot remember such a2 
untoward circumstance ever happening before— 
Puneh. 

SURTAXED AND SURCHARGED. a 

The comparatively Great Untaxed, the toiling 
millions of this country, who contribute nothing to- 
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wards its expenses but a fractional, if not optional, 
charge on their tea and sugar, and a fractional and 
optional charge on their beer and gin, from which 
burdens they may expect soon to be exonerated by 
a Government which will want their votes, must, 
as many of them as have read, have been amused 
by reading an announcement that the tradesmen 
and professional men of Bath, ata meeting in tho 
Guildhall, convened on Friday evening, to discuss 
surcharges on their income-tax returns, unani- 
mously voted the following resolution : 

“That this meeting protests against the systematic 
overcharge of the income-tax on the professional and 
trading classes of this city, and indignantly ——— 
the impetation on their honour veracity shown by 
the total disregard of the returns which they have 
fairly and conscientiously made.” 

To the great untaxed of income’ the indignation 
of income-tax payers at being discredited and being 
gurcharged on their returns cannot but seem laugh- 
ably unreasonable. Of course they think what 
simpletons people, subjected to a partial tax, that 
is to plunder, must be to imagine that they would 
be believed by their assessors to have made true 
returns on which to have their iniquitous taxation 
assessed. As ifit were likely that any Government, 
levying an unfair tax, would not assume thut 
everybody would evade it who possibly could. As 
if they would give anybody credit for being more 
honest than themselves. These considerations must 
hugely tickle the Great Untaxed, many of whom, 
perhaps, further langh at the idea, even if they 
were liable to their fair share of taxation, of being 
invited themselves to disclose, whilst able to con- 
of : oe particulars whereon it could be calculated. 
—Funch, 





Dr. LivinasTtoNE.—At the opening meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society the president stated 
thatas yet no reliable information had been ob- 
tained as to the whereabouts of Dr. Livingstone. 
On the recommendation of the Government the 
Queen, he stated, had granted 300U. for Dr. Living- 
stone’s children. 

GENEROSITY OF THE SutTan.—Some months 
ago,as the Sultan was returning home to Dolma- 
baghtché after sunset from a country drive, his 
carriage passed the house of a Greek family named 
Kapari, living in a badly lighted part of Nichan 
Tash, on the slope leading down from behind the 
nilitary school at Pancaldi to the valley of Beshik- 
tash, when a couple of the children ran along beside 
the horses, burning Bengal lights to show the way. 
This happened on two occasions, and on the Sultan, 
who was pleased with these marks of: attention, 
causing inquiries to be made, he found that the 
Kapari family had been sufferers from the great 
Pera fire, and were not, in consequence, in such easy 
circumstances as they had formerly been. His Ma- 
jesty thereupon, with a generosity and spice of ro- 
mance which form part of his character, took a 
friendly interest in their fortunes. The father was 
provided with a pension of 1,000p.a month, and a 
place in the Mint ; the eldest boy was taken into 
the public service; and two daughters were be- 
trothed to two of the palace officers of the Greek 
religion, Khristo and Toutos Agha. The marriage 
of the elder with Khristo Agha was celebrated at 
the palace of Dolma-baghtché with great rejoicing, 
and a sumptuous dinner was given, at which all the 
imperial sets and other servants and officials and 
other of the Sultan’s aides-de-eamp attended. 
Several members of the press were also present, 
Khristo having formerly been connected with the 
administrative department of the Levant Herald and 
other local papers. The marriage of Toutos Agha 
with the younger daughter will take place shortly. 
His Majesty has supplied the girls with abundant 
and handsome marriage trousseaux, and is causing 
two commodious houses to be built, and suitably 
furnished, at Nishan Tash for both young couples. 

SALE OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON’s WINE.—The 
catalogue is out of 100,000 bottles and 57 butts of 
the Emperor’s wine, the sale of which by auction 
commenced in the Louvre the other day, and was 
apesten to last a fortnight. The great quantity 
takes the public by surprise, for it was announced 
that what with the Prussian occupation, tho siege 
of Paris, and the Commune, the Imperial cellars had 
been pretty well cleared out. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the bulk of the wine must have been pre- 
served from all foes. The Emperor, with all his 
faults, was essentially open-handed and hospitable. 
The best wines that the world could produce were 
often laid before his chosen friends and distinguished 
guests. Much good wine there certainly must be. 

l@ immense quantity of claret is the principal 
thing. There are upwards of 12,000 bottles of a 
Me good growth of claret not well known, called 
lontrose. Of the most familiar brands—Chitean 

tte, Chateau Margaux, Chateau Larose, Chateau 
Fre Chateau Leoville, Branne Mouton, and Cos 

, stournelle—there is a goodly show. The stock 

°! Burgundy is far less abundant ; Of the highest 








marks, such. as Chambertin, Romanée, and Clos 
Vongeot, there are only a few hundred bottles. The 
600 bottles of the best class of Sauterne, Chiteau 
Yquem, 1847, will be priceless. There are scarcel 

more than 1,000 bottles of Champagne. The col- 
lection of Rhine wine is extremely meagre, with the 
exception of the very best of all. Rhine wines, 
Johanisberger. Of this rare vintage there are ad- 
vertized 523 bottles from the Tuileries, 205 from 
Fontainebleau, and 51 from Compiégne. The inti- 
mate friendship between the Emperor and Empress 
and the Prince and Princess Metternich renders it 
probable that the Johanisberger is that which never 
comes into the market, is grown on the top of the 
mound under the windows of the Schloss Metter- 
nich, which everybody sees going down the Rhine, 
and is called the “ Pride of the Cellar.’”’ In the list 
of foreign—that is to say, not French—wines, there 
is a considerable quantity of old Madeira, which is 
said to be unmatched. The Port, of which there 
are about 2,000 bottles, is described as Porto doré. 


THE MILLER’S NIECE. 
THERE it stands, as it stood in the olden days, 
On the top of the windy hill, 
But the paint is worn from the quaint-peaked 
tower, 
And its old sweet voice is still. 
The giant sails, which used to seem 
The wings of a mighty bird, 
Are now but shrivelled skeletons, 
That for years have never stirred. 


But I still recall the bright old days 
When the sails flew merrily round, 

And the little village beneath the hill 
Was filled with the pleasant sound ; 

And the miller, white from top to toe, 
Bustling about his mill; =~ . 

And pretty Janette, his charming niece 
The wild-flower gem of the hill. 


Wild roses clambered the steeper crags, 
And blossoms large and small 

Starred the sod with a hundred hues, 
But Janette was fairest of all; 

Pretty Janette, of the dancing eyes, 
And pure, bright oval face ! 

Saucy Janette, of the springing foot, 
And the form of fairy grace! 


But the vision darkens; for here I find 
The miller’s weed-grown grave, 
Just in the shade of the ruined mill, 
Where the fall sails used to wave. 
And darker, darker memory grows 
Of the ingrate girl, whose part, 
In giving all for an ill-starred love, 
Broke his old and trusting heart. 


Doubtless she too, the pretty Janette, 
The saucy Janette of old, 
Has passed away, as an ingrate should, 
In a land unloved and cold. 
Alas! as I turn from the windmill sere, 
With a saddened heart and mind, 
The sails, like the bones of a skeleton, 
Rattle and shake in the wind. mn D: U. 








GEMS. 

Tux more earnestly you exhort your confidant to 
secrecy the more likely he is to tell. 

Tne influence of costume is incalculable; dress a 
boy as a man and he will at once change his own 
conception of himself. 

Look always at the bright side of thins, as the 
cheering and invigorating sun does; and remember 
that content is the mother of good digestion. 

WE have but one moment at once, let us improve 
it. Our moment will soon come when this life will 
cease—may we so live as to meet it without regret. 

ir 18 a vain thing for you to thrust your finger in 
the water, and, pulling it out, look fora hole; it is 
equally vain to suppose that, however large a space 
you occupy, the world will miss you when you die. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


STUFFING FoR 4 TuRKEY OR CHIcKEN.—Take 
some bread crumbs and turn on just enough hot 
water to soften them; put ina piece of butter, not 
melted, the size of a hen’s egg, and a spoonful of 
pulverized sage, a teaspoonful of ground pepper, 
and a teaspoonful of salt; there may be some of 
the bread crumbs that need to be chopped; then 
mix thoroughly and stuff your turkey. 

To Preserve FLowers.—A new mode of pre- 
serving flowers, fruit, and botanical specimens gene- 
rally, which we think will be appreciated by those 








who wish to preserve specimens gathered by de- 


parted friends, or to retain the form of flowers 
for botanical teaching,-consists in simply dip- 
ping the flowers into melted paraffin, and with- 
drawing them quickly, when a thin coat of the 
paraffin instantly sets and encloses hermetically the 
plant so treated. In order to be successful, the 
flowers should be freshly gathered, perfectly dry, 
and free from dew or moisture of rain. The paraffin 
should not be hotter than just sufficient to liquefy 
it; and the flowers should be dipped into it sepa- 
rately, holding them by the stalks, and moving 
them about in order to get rid of bubbles of air, 
which are likely to become imprisoned within the 
corolla of the flowers. Those parts of plants or 
flowers which are not required to be preserved 
should be removed with scissors prior to steeping 
them in the paraffin, 








STATISTICS. 

Tax ON SERVANTS.—The duty on male servants, 
fixed by the Budget of 1869 at 15s. a head, produced 
only 101,844l. in the financial year 1870-71. In the 
year 1869-70, the year in which the time of collect- 
ing the duty was changed, it produced 244,810/.; in 
1868-69 the then duty (a guinea or half-a-guinea ac- 
cording to age) produced 233,533. We must go 
back sixteen years to find the duty on servants pro- 
ducing less than 200,000/. It is nearly 100 years 
since (in 1777) duties on male servants were im- 
posed. From 1785 to 1791 there was a tax on female 
servants, and from 1785 to 1854 bachelors keeping 
male servants were charged at a higher rate than 
other persons. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is stated that the Russian women aspire to 
have a university of their own. 

Ir is stated that instead of rebuilding his hotel 
on the Place St. Georges, M. Thiers thinks of buy- | 
ing a mansion in the Clamps Elysées. 

Tue amalgamation of the three southern railways 
—the Brighton, South-Eastern, and London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover—is being talked of. 

By the substitution of coal for coke on the South 
Western Railway a saving of not less than 30,0001. 
per annum has been effected. 

Tue PuBLIsHER oF “BrapsHAw.”’—The will 
of Mr. Henry Blacklock, printer and publisher of 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide, was proved at Man- 
chester under 140,0001. personalty. 

Tue Kina EmmAnNvuEL THEATRE—The new 
theatre now building in Rome, with the title of the 
King Emmanuel, will have a glass roof, enabling 
the manager to give both day and evening perfor- 
mances. 

SALE OF THE CHATEAU ARTEAGA.—The Empress 
Eugénie, says the Ordre, has just put up for sale 
the magnificent chateau of Arteaga, one of the fiefs 
that her family has possessed in Spain for cen- 
turies. 

GASLIGHTS IN Rome.—There are now 1,500 more 
gaslights in the streets of Rome than formerly ; but 
the whole number still falls short of Turin by more 
than a thousand. Gas-lamps are adopted here and 
there, before images af the Madonna. 

University Boar Race.—The annual Oxford 
and Cambridge boat-race’ is spoken of as likely to 
take place on Saturday, March 23rd, next year. 
Both universities have already commenced the pre- 
liminary practice for the formation of crews. 

Tue BELGIANS AND THE EXHIBITION.—The Bel- 
gians, itis said, are greatly satisfied with the re- 
sults of the London Exhibition. The thirty-nine 

ictures which were sold in the Belgian picture gal- 
ery brought in together 185,000f., or, onan average, 
4,750f. The highest price attained by one picture 
was 22,250f. 

M. GamBetta’s PROSPECTIVE MARRIAGE.—With 
regard tothe rumoured marriage of M. Gambetta 
with a Mdlle. Audoy, daughter of an ex-prefect, it 
is stated that the nuptials have been unavoidably 

ostponed, owing to the fact that the father-in-law 
not yet been blessed with a girl. M. Audoy 
has three sons, but no daughter. 

A Curious Ber.—At Newbury, Berks, Sir John 
Throckmorton made a wager of a thousand guineas 
that at eight o’clock on a particular evening he 
would sit down to dinner in a well-woven, well- 
dyed, well-made suit of clothes, the wool of which 
formed the fleece on sheep’s backs at five o’clock 
that same morning. ‘Two sheep were shorn, the 
wool was washed, carded, stubbed, roved, spun, and 
woven, the cloth was scoured, fulled, tented, raised, 
sheared, dyed, and dressed, the garments were made, 
apd at a quarter-past six in the evening Sir John 
sat down to dinner, at the head of his guests, in a 
complete damson-coloured suit, made, thus win- 
ning his wager with one hour and three-quarters to 
spare. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 





H. B. must send better particulars. 

S. B.—We are unacquainted with the individual re- 
ferred to. 

ErxEL must send particulars of her personal appear- 
ance and disposition. 

Eva.—l. The handwriting is excellent. 2. The other 
matter will receive due consideration. 

Jane M. T. is referred to our standing rule on the sub- 
ject of manuscripts. 

S.S.—The manuscript has been received, and will be 
perused in due course, 

Mary P.—We have at present nothing farther to say 
on the subject. 

S. B.—The tins containing condensed milk can be pur- 
chased at the warehouses of most grocers. 

RosaLinp.—The handwriting is very good; greater 
freedom could be obtained by constant practice. 

Wickep Evxrs,—The individual will complete his 
— year on the day before his birthday in April, 

872. 

Dot is recommended to wait a while, and to think of 
the five years’ difference between her age and the age of 
her friend Mary Ann. 

M. F. (Bishop’s Stortford).—The parts inquired for 
cannot be had; the periodical in question was long avo 
incorporated with Tas Lonpon ReapEr. 7 

Surrerek.—The usual remedy for the convulsive fits 
to which some children are subject is the application of 
gin, vinegar, and water in equal quantities to the head 
while the body is immersed in a warm bath, 

J. S. A.—Our subscribers’ matrimonial requests re- 
ceive such attention as it is in our power to give. If 
your announcement has not appeared you should write 
again, and be careful to send precise particulars. 

G. S. O.—The proper way would be for the parties to 
have their wishes embodied in a carefully worded deed 
of partuership, in which could be inserted any desirable 
arrangements concerning book-keeping, stock-taking, 
and other necessary details. 

Youne Gincer.—The celebrated Daniel O'Connell was 
born at Cahirciveen in the county of Kerry on the 6th 
August, 1775, and died at Genoa on his way to Rome on 
the 15th May, 1847; he therefore attained the age of 71 
years and 282 days. 

G. E. S.—Your attempt at versification does not pro- 
mise well. The phraseology is often ungrammatical and 
sometimes nonsensical. The only taint of poetry ad- 
hering to the composition is the tender affection of a 
mother and sister for a truant boy, 

J. W. K.—The diction of your rhymes is not suffi- 
ciently chaste and elevated for the sentiment you would 
have taem illustrate, or for the lesson you desire to con- 
vey. The first verse is the best, the latter half of the 
second verse is coufused, and the last line of the last 
verse surely is not an expression of your true meaning. 

Litr_t Tixy,—The spots in question arise from some 
constitutional disturbance, and in relation to this the 
best course to adopt is to obtain medical advice. A pro- 
perly qualified surgeon will not prescribe unless he has 
2 personal interview with the individual who requires 
his assistance. 

SoL.—l, In a good English grammar, Morrell's for 
example. 2. Instructions for finding the Domiuical or 
Suuday letter are useless if unaccompanied by a series 
of letters aud figures arranged in a tabulated form. For 
this form we must refer you to the commencement of 
your Prayer Book ; instructions are given with the form. 
3. THE Lonvow Reaper has been in existence for nearly 
mine years. 4 Your poetical contributions are declined 
with thauks. 

Lity Layp,.—Altbough the rhythmical properties of 
your “Fire-side Musings” are atrocious some of the 
enthusiastic admirers of your many charms might pro- 
nounce them not so bad as they seem. They might also 
express a regret that you have disappointed expectation 
because of the lassitude superinduced by the warmth of 

the fire or by your long-sustained reverie, and scold you 
for provoking a curiosity which you fail to satisfy. 
‘They would have been glad to read an expression of the 
thoughts connected with the wanderers in the tangled 
wood, and they cannot fai] to ask Why—the sigh ? 

A.ice D.—The best course to adopt is to consider th 
matter at an end and to feel yourselt disengaged. You 
however, should not take the initiative in any new court- 
ship, for you are much too young to marry. Should it 
happen that another suitor presently endeavours to win 





your heart try to remember at least one thing, that clan- 


destine love-making seldom ends ——— Let him 
(whoever he may be) come a wooing if he will, but let 
him state his intentions to your mts and your 
friends. Clandestinity has more of the fraudulent than 
secret character attached to it. A girlis not happy un- 
less she can talk to some one about her lover, and, even 
if on such occasions he is inclined to behave well, the 
clandestinity may invite treachery, and too late will 
ovcur to a disappointed, | ick lassie the distich 
“A secret to no friend betray; 
If you can’t keep it, how can they?” 

Secrets are sometimes necessary but always uncomfort- 
able things. The fewer young ladies possess the more 
happiness are they likely to enjoy. 

Mentat Surrerer.—The first inquiry you should 
make is—In what condition is your physical health ? for 
a torpid liver is not conducive toa very lively state of 
the intellectual faculties. Proceed, therefore, at once to 
your physician and hope to derive benefit from his ad- 
vice. Secondly, exert yourself ; try to find out whence 
the timidity and whence the want of confidence. Pos- 
sibly you may find that some cruel will-o’-the-wisp is 
wantonly jerking his lantern before your eyes for the 
very purpose of misleading you, If it should be that 
his interests are served either by totally defeating your 
object or by an endeavour to make its attainment as 
laborious as possible, the pertinacity with which he will 
dance his ignes fatui in your path is almost incredible. 
But this is just the very reason why you should not be 
timid. You must take courage, because such trials are 
often ordered by Heaven in order that it may “ find per- 
sistent constancy in men.” Still try on, inquiringly, in- 
dustriously, patiently, cheerfully, and hopefully, aud in 
due time you will get out of the quagmire into the 
right road. A fish out of water simply dies; you must 
live, for there is work for you to do. 





“sOMEBODY’S” HAIR AND BYES, 


Hair so golden-brown and soft, 
Iu its abundance falling low, 
Now darkly brown where shadow lies 
Or golden in the sun’s warm glow, 
Put back behind the tiny ear 
In many a wave of chestnut brown ; 
Oh, never head of king or queen 
Could boast a richer, brighter crown ! 


Eyes—ah, never were there eyes 
Like those I love! so dark and true— 
Like heart of diamond, gleaming bright 
Beneath a tiny drop of dew; 
Eyes that tell the silent tale 
‘he dear, proud heart would keep concealed ; 
I bless them for the loving thoughts 
‘Lhey in their depths have oft revealed. H. A. 


Moss Rosgz, eighteen, pretty, witty, and fond of 
society. Would like to marry a tall, dark, handsome 
man, 

Mary, twenty-one, tall, dark, and a dressmaker, would 
like to marry a young man about twenty-three ; he must 
be a teetotaller anda Roman Catholic. 

Biack-Exgp Susan, twenty-one, and has money. Would 
like a partner for life fond of music, fond of children, 
fair, and tall. 

Foroet-Me-Not, twenty-one, rather fair,with curly hair 
and blue eyes. Respondent must be a dark gentleman, 
good tempered, and have a good income. 

F.ory, twenty-three, medium height, light brown hair 
and eyes. Wishes to correspond with a seafaring gen- 
tleman who would make a loving husbaud. 

Lity, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, and would make a 
loving wife. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond of 
home. 

Wicxrp Eres, nineteen, good looking, accomplished, 
and has expectations. Would like to marry a tall, dark 
gentleman. 

Lovine NeLur, twenty-eight, medium height, very 
affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
very steady, fond of home, and about thirty. 

STELLA, nineteen, 5ft. lin. fair, light hair, gray eyes, 
and loving. Respondent must be tall, dark, well educated, 
and in a good pusition. 

J.S. A., twenty-six, medium height, light complexion, 
in good circumstances, and fond of home. Kespondent 
must be about twenty, and able to make herself as useful 
in the kitchen as in the drawing-room. 

Fora, nineteen, tall, fair, gray eyes, loving, and has 
expectations. Kespondent must be tall, dark, nice look- 
ing, and in receipt of a moderate income ; a tradesman 
preferred. 

Ienatia, twenty-three, tall, slender, dark hair, gray 
eyes, of genteel appearance, reserved disposition, very 
loving, and fond of home. Respondent should be tall, 
noble looking, and in a good position. , 

Witp Ross, eighteen, a blonde, ladylike, affectionate, 
good looking, and fond of music. Would like to marry 
a young gentleman about her own age, who is dark and 
well educated. 

J. B. L., twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., dark curly hair, good 
teeth, good looking, and cheerful. Respondent should 
be tall, fair, educated, and not object to leave Eugland ; 
a Cornish girl preferred, 

Yokouama, twenty-one, a steady and sober young 
printer, being about to proceed to Japan, wishes to take 
with him as his wife one of the fair readers of the Lonvon 
Reaper a little younger than himself. 

Aba, twenty-one, tall, fair, blue eyes, golden hair, nice 
looking, and loving. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
have black eyes, and be fond of home; a mechanic pre- 
ferred. 

ANGLA, nineteen, good tempered, dark, very beautiful, 
with black ringlets, and wicked eyes. Respondent must 
be fair, good looking, fond of home, and have a good in- 
come. 

J. D., twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., fair complexion, dark 
brown hair and whiskers, balding a responsible position 
in large works abroad, and with a goodincome. Regpon- 
dent must be a lady of good education, a good masician, 


domesticated, not sxceed twenty-three, tall, wit au ine 
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come, and no objection to going abroad; cartes 

LILtr, seventeen, medium height, fair, golden hair, anj 
good looking. Would like to marry a loving young ma, 
who must be dark, tall, and handsome, with not less tig, 
2001. a year. 

Ly, tall, with dark eyes and hair, a good musician, ay} 
very domesticated. ould like to marry a tall gentle 
man, not younger than thirty-six, who is refined aj 
steady. 

Mary V., eighteen, tall, fair hair, laughing blue eye, 
pretty, and d ticated. Respondent must be a tall 
dark gentleman, of good family; an officer in the arn 
or navy preferred. 

F. I. M., seventeen, tall, dark hair and eyes, accom. 

lished, good looking, and ladylike. Respondent mus 
be tall, fair, and good looking ; a professional gentlomay 
and a resident in London preferred, 

Joux, twenty-nine, tall, dark, good looking, and, 
blacksmith about to opeu a shop on his own account, 
Would like to marry a young woman about yee pre 
who is fair, good tempered, and able to look well afty 
the home. 

Mary Anye, twenty-one, medium height, fair hair, 
blue eyes, industrious, and domesticated. Wishes to 
marry a young man ina respectable position, who must 
be about twenty-six, tall, fair, and good looking ; a sailor 
preferred. 

Lina, twenty, medium height, gray eyes, dark brown 
hair, good Lis vod Lat em of home, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must tall, pee looking, and be 
able to love and keep a wife; a mec 
prefe: 

Macere and Emiry.— Maggie,” eighteen, tall, dark, 
and pretty. ‘ Emily,” tall, fair, and pretty; both 
musical and good singers. Respondents should bk 
friends, tall and merry, with not less than a hundred a 
year. 

G. H., thirty-one, 5ft. 3in., hazel eyes, brown hair, 
dark complexion, a clerk receiving 32s. per week, and 
with a few pounds laid by. Would be glad to correspond 
with some lady a few years younger than himself with 
the view of marriage. 

Sznatu, thirty-five, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, good tempered, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be about forty, sober, good tempered, and a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, able to earn from 30s. to 
2l. aweek ; no objection to a widower if he has not more 
than two children. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


LosEsome is responded to by—‘‘ Maggie,” twenty, 
dark hair and eyes, good tempered, and has a little 
money. . 

BauBana by—* Decator,” twenty-five, 5ft. 5in., steady, 
kind, and would prove worthy of her. 

Francis by—* M. H.,” eighteen, fair, good looking, 
loving, and very fond of home. 

Harry Hawser by—“ Lonely Liz,’’ brown hair, light 
‘eyes, industrious, and loves a sailor. 

Scissors by— A. Z.,” who is bright and dark, witha 
warm, loving heart, and would make a good wife. 

Ciarenczk by—* Nellie M.,"” twenty-one, very loving, 
and domesticated. 

A. W. W. by—* Jeannie,” twenty-two, brown hair, 
blue eyes, would not object to leave England, and will 
have 1001, on her wedding-day. 

Exuiorr by—‘* Margaret,” nineteen, medium height, 
dark, good looking, can play and sing, loving, and very 
fond of home. 

Watprcorr by—‘Emily,” eighteen, medium height, 
fair, fond of home and music, and would like the carte of 
“ Waldecott.” 

Oscan by—* Annie,” seventeen, tall, fair complexion, 
gray eyes, abundant auburn hair, tine looking, domes- 
ticated, loving, and fond of home. 

Bowsprit by—“ L. A. H.,” twenty-five, tall, fair, fond 
of home, domesticated, and would make a most loving 
wife to a deserving husband. 

A. W. W. by—* Helen,” nineteen, 5ft. 3}in., brown 
hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, wiil have a little money, 
aud would like to go to America. 

Pxeacu Bossom by—“ Vincent,” twenty-one, 5ft. 10in., 
rather dark, well educated, in a rising position under 
Government. 

Ruru and Epira by—“ Ajax " and “ Hector.” “Ajax” 
is twenty-one, tall, fair, handsome, and holding a good 
situation. “Hector” is twenty-two, tall, dark, and in 
the Civil Service. f 

J. O. B. by—“ A. M.,” who answers to the advertized 
description, and has a great desire to go to Canada ; and 
—* Louie,” twenty-one, tall, fair lair, blue eyes, aud 
rather stout, has an income of 60l.a year, and would 
much like to go abroad. 

Resxecrep Communications.—The following cannot be 

Daisy,” “W. H T.,’ ies’ 





ic not over thirty 


inserted: ‘* % a * © Ladies’ Pet,” 
“ Chisel,” and “ ‘IT. E. W. P.” 





Evgrrsopr’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
ch. 


eac. 
‘uz Loypon Reapge, Post-free Three-haifpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Une Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vor, XVII. of Tux Lonvow Reaves, 
Price 4s. 64. 4 

Aiso, the TirLx and Inpex to Vou. XVII. Price O38 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 103, for December, Now Ready, 
price 6d. 








N.B.—Conresron DENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrens 
= THE Epiror oy “Tus Lonpow Keapau,” 34, Strand, 


-C. 

+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, auword 
should retain copies. 
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